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Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “‘occasionals” into 
regular customers. 


PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 





DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 


Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 
Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 
Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You’ll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 


a not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- ) 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 


Loom». est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDASLE 
ik 
\ 
‘BAKERY PROVED > @ 
M 








BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI 
ILLINIGG COMPANY 


TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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WALT , DISNEY‘S 


J All (CE in Wonpertanp 
KEN ERAN IT 


Walt Disney’s new motion picture ALICE IN WON- 
DERLAND is already exerting an enormous influ- 
ence on merchandise of all kinds. It supplies the 
inspiration for three textile designs that appear 
in Ken-Prints for flour bags. Each design comes in 
a range of color combinations that provide the home 
sewers with endless opportunities for fashioning 
wearing apparel for every member of the family and 
articles for home decoration such as curtains and 
bedspreads. An entirely new series of designs des- 
tined for great popularity for young and old. 


Flour Packed in ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
Bags is the Customer’s First Choice 


Colorful printed bags are always appealing but when they are available 
in designs of such exceptional beauty—designs made popular by Disney’s 


great motion picture, they multiply the power of their appeal and speed 
the movement of the flour they contain. Walt Disney’s Alice In Wonder- 
land Ken-Prints are available now to a limited number of millers. 


MN PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INE. 
ae 


Kansas City e Buffalo e New York 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


THE MAD TEA PARTY PAINTING THE ROSES RED 
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The policy of this company al- 
ways has been not to make exces- 
sive claims for POLAR BEAR 


flour. It is a fine flour 
oe Md and it is recognized in 
“a the trade as a quality 
aq: ad leader. Those are sim- 
ply facts. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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“~~. Wisdom endorses Appraisal Service Now! 
Tomorrow may be too Late 


APPRAISAL SERVICE COMPANY 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
“Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade’”’ 


—s 





= rate ta! 


























The big flood clean-up is over. We express our sincere ap- 
preciation to our customers whose patience and understanding 
were such a help to us during the flood period. We value 
this good-will and will strive always to be deserving of it. 


is BURRUS WLI AS Incorporated 
= KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


oe: | OPERATING MILLING WHEAT - CORN - FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—sE. M. SUMMERS 
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SUNN Y¥ || Xotiu oe = Miller 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
4 The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 


: a ran se . CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
Fine quality is a tradition with WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 


HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 
SUNNY KANSAS. For many THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
; EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager ” 
years this famous brand has TAMRS 0. PATTREROM Aad 


earned a top position among CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 

CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 

¢ WILFRED E. LINGREN, Bakery Editor 
from wheat selection to final GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 


a FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Assistant Bakery Balter 
packaging. ROGER BERGLUND, Editorial Assistant = 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant og 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE ~ 
"=| (116 B, th Ot, Neg Sate, Sel eee ee 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE Pe 
(614 Board of Tanti ESiRe Ree ore ere Se 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. | | pimese gab aan 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage | (2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
WICHITA ° KANSAS Ef (eo 


, | Manager 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” HENRY §&. FRENCH, Editorial Assistant 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 
CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 
. TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, WA 82. 
BERS: Cee year 9, two ears $7, in U.S. or 
Canada and Pan-Ameri $3 a year for post- 


. dP hype en Single \ "Kntered as Second 
atter at es ‘ost Okice. Change of Fy Arty Bos poe 
this change. 


bakery Flours. The reason is 
simple . . . it is consistent ad- 


herence to top quality standards 


4 


give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
ae’ eave advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 


RED WING FLOUR. 





Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 ‘Years ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
THE RED WING MILLING CO, FES Wines Minn. | The American Baker @ Feedstufis @ Milling Production 
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Reasons Why Bemis is Your 
Best Burlap Bag Source 











YOU BENEFIT FROM OUR L OPERATIONS. 
Bemis.is the largest burlap i . In time of shortage, Bemis 
customers are-in the most fa position. 





YOU BENEFIT FROM OUR LEDGE OF QUALITY OF 
BURLAP—For many years, cers and users alike have accepted 
Bemis’ grading of Indian b the standard for the industry. 





YOU BENEFIT FROM OUR QUJAITY BAG MANUFACTURING. 
Just one example: Bemis close-spitch seams —11 stitches to 
2 inches — are strong, sift ¥ dependable. 





YOU BENEFIT FROM BEMIS ALITY PRINTING. 


. , . directly on the bag or o and- Label. It helps to sell 
your product. 





YOU BENEFIT FROM BEMIS’ LARGE FACILITIES. 
Sixteen plants and seventeen ional sales offices, all strategically 
located, assure you a depend source of supply. 





. . & 
_ Bemis is headquarters for all 
grades and weights of burlap... e I i ; LS 
including widely-used 10-0z., and 
the popular, special-finish A ngus, Baltimore + Boise - Boston « Brooklyn + Buffalo - Charlotte - Chicago 
r eer Cleveland - Denver - Detroit - Houston + Indianapolis - Kansas City 
which only Bemis imports, Jacksonville, Fla. + Los Angeles + Louisville » Memphis - New Orleans 
ne Minneapolis - New York City - Norfolk - Oklahoma City + Omaha 
Np oeMs ul 


BAG? | Philadelphia - Phoenix + Pittsburgh - St. Louis - Salina + Seattle 


bA COmpanY J Salt Lake City - San Francisco + Vancouver, Wash. + Wichita 
——#4 
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Page’s Flours have the 
bread making qualities 
that come from superior 
wheat and scientific mill- 
ing. That is a flying’ start 
for any baker toward a 
better loaf. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, inc. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 





Complete Facilities for Serving the Milling Industry 


giocici] | URANS | 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE | NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NGA 2. 
FT, WORTH GRAIN a COTTON EXCH, Cmpany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. SPERATISC, | Founded by Fred Ublmann 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CiTy— 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS | CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
3 a ri ae KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


| 














Macdonald Engineering Co. 


188 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


885 Bryant St. C. P. R. Building 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, ONT. 


Designers and Builders of 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 
BULK FLOUR STORAGE 
FLOUR and FEED MILLS 
2B ht PROCESSING PLANTS 


Write to Any of Our Offices for Information, Preliminary Layouts and Estimates 


nd 
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MENTE DAINTY PRINTS 


Clear, fresh, wearable colors in stylish 
attractive designs to please milady—and 
the whole family 


MAKE EVERY BAG A 
PREMIUM—AND WATCH 
YOUR SALES CLIMB! 
Cotton bags are easy and quick to 
handle and stack—no skidding. Dura- 
ble and safe—no breakage. Flexible, 


easy on the hands, can be stored in 
any temperature. 


W rite, wire or phone our nearest office 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. Dept. N 


Box 1098, SAVANNAH « Box 690, NEW ORLEANS e Box 204, HOUSTON 


Sales Offices for Representatives in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Denver, Cincinnati, and other large cities 





(os = 


IMPERIAL 








66TH ROPER wheat selection” is an 

advertising phrase you will run 
into frequently. But it is more than a 
phrase in our mill. It means a planned 
program that starts before harvest in the 
wheat fields near our buying stations 
and carries on through every step until 
the wheat has been milled and the flour 
thoroughly tested. It is this system of 
“grass roots” wheat buying that guaran- 
tees superior baking with IMPERIAL 
and VELVET. 











The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


a 











A Complete Line oF Quatity Flours 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


ort Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 
BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 


STRATEGIC LOCATION 


SOFT WHEAT MAP he: 























i 
AcmE~Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Over a Century of Milling Progress 


¢ Since 1821 ° 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. | 
> Grain Merchants + | 


| BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 











| MINNEAPOLIS 


2 


DULUTH 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

OATMEAL it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 

because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 

purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 

rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 


\ 
— and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
Ro bin at Oo | Flour for livestock and poultry. 


Mills Limited THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


OF -29NM 














QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address cox m ALL 


“HASTINGS” (ApS conan CABLE CODES 
Montreal Ser USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HA SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL ; WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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BILL STERWN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 








Brains ** BRAWN 


Strange are the ways great football coaches have 
been found, and curious are the ways they came 
by their gridiron glory! The late Howard Jones 
always will be remembered as one of the greatest 
coaches in football. For some sixteen years, he 
made imperishable history as the grid mentor of 
the: University of Southern California, as his 
werhouse elevens dominated the national foot- 
all scene. The story how Howard Jones became 
the football coach at the University of Southern 
California is a strange one. 


It was Duke University that first signed up 
Howard Jones as a football coach. However, 
soon after, the University of Southern California 
cast a covetous eye on him and made him a 
a offer to come to California and coach the 

C. team. Tempted by it, Howard Jones sug- 
gested that Southern California discuss the 
matter with the President of Duke. Sd, a letter 
was dispatched to the President of Duke asking 


for Coach Jones’ release from his contract. Just 
as quickly, came a surprising reply from Duke 
University and it said: 


“We will consent to Howard Jones’ release on 
one condition. We would like to have the Dean 
of your Law School here as our Dean.” “Agreed!” 
replied the President of Southern California. 
And so the trade was made—a football coach for 
a Law School Dean. 


Strange bargain? As in the baking business, it 
all depends on your particular needs. That’s why 
Commander-Larabee offers wise bakers such a 
wide selection of flours, each precision-milled 
to its own individual baking standards. From 
airy, smooth textured cakes to bold, high volume 
loaves, there is a Commander- Larabee flour 
milled specifically to do the job... and to do it 
perfectly, without costly upsets in production 
timing and formulas. For the right flour for your 
baking job, rely on Commander-Larabee! 


Commander- | WeWar-Vey-1-' Milling Co. 


GENERAL C Fi ss M 


NNEA POURS 2 NNESOTA 


November 13, 1951 
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Flour Production Up 15% in October 





TOTAL OF 20,985,000 SACKS 
ESTIMATED FOR U.S. MILLS 


All Sections of the Country Share in Output Increase; 
Central and Southeastern States Lead With 
24%, Gain Over September Totals 


MINNEAPOLIS—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during October, 
1951, is estimated at 20,985,000 sacks 
by The Northwestern Miller. That 
output represents a gain of more 
than 2% million sacks over The 
Northwestern Miller's estimate of 18,- 
208,000 sacks for September. The gain 
amounted to 15% of the September 
total. 

The estimate of production for the 
past two months, made by The 
Northwestern Miller, is based upon 
reports received by this journal from 
mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 75% of the na- 
tion’s total flour output. Mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller pro- 
duced 15,550,067 sacks of flour during 
October. Adjustment of that tcial 
to represent 100% produces an esti- 
mate of 20,985,000 sacks for the 
month 

The output gain during October 
was fairly uniform over the country, 
varying from an increase of 24% in 
the Central and Southeastern states, 
to 1542% in both the Northwest and 
Southwest 

Mills in Buffalo showed a gain of 
82% in output in October as com- 
pared with September. Production 
by the Buffalo group, however, has 
not fluctuated widely and the mills 
consistently maintain the highest 
average running time. Those mills 
produced 2,193,184 sacks of flour dur- 
ing October, an increase of 190,000 
over the 2,002,734-sack output during 
September 

In the Central and Southeastern 
states, the total for October, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, 
was 2,533,000 sacks, an increase of 
492,000 sacks over the September 
total of 2,401,000 sacks. Percentage- 
wise, the gain was 24%. The bulk of 
production by mills in that area con- 
sists of soft wheat flours and the gain 
was attributed to order filling for fall 
delivery. 

Production for October was up 
15%% in the Southwest for mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er. Interior mills in the region pro- 
duced 4,387,000 sacks during the 
month as compared with 3,816,000 for 
September for a gain of 571,000 
sacks 

Mills in the Kansas City center 
showed a gain of 18% in output for 
October. The total for the past month 
was 1,417,000 sacks, a gain of 218,000 
sacks over the September total of 
1,199,000 sacks. Those figures repre- 
sent 100% of production in the Kan- 
sas City center. 

Production for the Southwest 
(Kansas City plus the interior mills) 
totaled 5,804,000 sacks for mills re- 
porting production to The North- 
western Miller. This was a gain of 
789,000 sacks over the September 
total. 

In the Northwest, production dur- 
ing October by mills reporting to this 
journal totaled 3,671,000 sacks, a 


gain of 154%% over the September 
output of 3,175,000 sacks. 

Minneapolis mills accounted for 
155,000 sacks of the gain in output 
for October which amounted to 497,- 
000 sacks. The total for the Minne- 
apolis mills for the month was 1,288,- 
000 sacks compared with 1,133,000 
sacks for September. 

Interior mills in the Northwest 
which report production data to The 
Northwestern Miller showed a gain 
of 16%% in October as compared 
with September. The total for that 
group was 2,383,000 sacks compared 
with 2,041,000 sacks for September. 

The North Pacific Coast region 
led the country in increased produc- 
tion for the month, the gain being 
21% over the September output for 
mills which report production figures 
to The Northwestern Miller. 

The region's total output for Oc- 
tober was 1,349,000 sacks compared 
with 1,112,000 sacks for September. 
The gain amounted to 237,000 sacks 
and was due largely to increased 
business with the Philippine Islands 
and U.S. Quartermaster Corps ship- 
ments to Korea. 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION 


STATISTICS FOR OCTOBER, 1951 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of predaction, Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 


Seattle-Tacoma 
Portland 


ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. .... 


ly 75% of U.S. wheat flour output.) 


Oct. 
1951 


Sept. 
1951 
2,002,734 


1,133,498 
2,041,385 


Oct. 
1950 
1,894,154 


1,136,117 
1,958,318 





3,174,883 


1,198,892 
3,816,766 


5,015,658 


709,517 
227,389 
175,669 


“1,112,575 
2,041,056 


3,094,435 
2,556,847 
4,087,864 
5,452,982 
796,301 
209,917 


13,346,906 
743 


20,985,000 18,208,000 18,811,000 





Mills in Portland registered a 24% 
increase in output, producing 282,000 
sacks of flour during October as com- 
pared with 227,000 sacks during Sep- 
tember. The gain amounted to 55,000 
sacks. 

An increase of 147,000 sacks was 
registered by mills in Seattle and 
Tacoma for October over September. 
The total for those mills for October 
was 857,000 sacks compared with 
710,000 sacks for September. The gain 
amounted to 20% of the September 
output. 


WARD BAKING CO. RECORDS 
CUT IN 42-WEEK PROFITS 


NEW YORK—Net profit of the 
Ward Baking Co. for the 42 weeks 
ended Oct. 20, 1951, were $1,570,250 
after taxes, equivalent to $1.69 a 
share of common stock on 768,018 
shares of stock outstanding Oct. 20. 

This compares with net earnings 
of $2,292,694 after taxes for the 42 
weeks ended Oct. 21, 1950, which were 
equivalent to $2.70 a share of com- 
mon stock on 747,063 shares. 





OCTOBER FLOUR PRODUCTION UP 15% OVER SEPTEMBER 
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ANNUAL WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION, 1940-1950 
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Based on flour production currently reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills in the principal manufactur- 
ing centers, the total U.S. output in October is estimated 
at 20,985,000 sacks, a gain of 2%, million sacks over the 
September output of 18,208,000 sacks. These estimates 
and monthly production figures supplied by the Bureau 


reau. The bureau's 


of the Census through August, 1951, were used in pre- 
paring the accompanying 
Miller’s estimates during the past year have been within 
2% of figures reported subsequently by the Census Bu- 


chart. The Northwestern 


report on October flour production 


will not be available until December. 
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MINNEAPOLIS — A_ consolidated 
net profit of $3,321,410.53 for the fis- 
cal year ended Aug. 31, 1951, was re- 
ported for the International Milling 
Co. and its subsidiary companies in its 
annual report issued Nov. 9. That 
total compares with $3,151,434.99 for 
the previous fiscal year. 

The company’s total current assets 
at the close of the fiscal year were 
$55,271,312, a gain of $3,729,366. 

Total current liabilities of the com- 
pany were shown in the statement 
to be $27,624,241, an increase of $1,- 
330,430 from the total of $26,293,811 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARY 


Current Assets: 
Cash 


as 
United States Government obligations, at 
Funds with insurance company 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. _. 
SHOWS PROFIT GAIN FOR YEAR 


Consolidated Net Profit for Firm and Subsidiary Com- 
panies Reported at $3,321,410; Net Assets Show ~ 
$3,729,366 Gain for Year 


at the close of business Aug. 31, 1950. 
The company’s inventories of grain, 
flour, cereals, packages, supplies, etc., 
were larger by $3,866,729 at the close 
of the current fiscal year as compared 
with the previous year’s total. The 
inventories on Aug. 31, 1951, totaled 
$31,816,781 as compared with $27.- 
950,052 at the same time last year. 
The company’s property and plant 
valuation increased by $1,675,000 dur- 
ing the year, according to the state- 
ment. The total, “stated substantially 
at sound value per appraisal in 1922, 
plus subsequent additions at cost, less 


e®ee 
COMPANIES 
$ 5,129,842.41 


55,000.00 
50,704.50 


cost 


Drafts and accounts receivable, less allowance for doubt 


ful accounts, $353,835.39 


Refundable Federal and Canadian Taxes on income 


mated 
Advances on grain purchases, etc .... 
Inventories of grain, flour, cereals, feed, 
plies, etc. 
tions to market 
Prepaid expenses 
Total Current Assets 
Other Assets: 
Investments in, 
solidated: 
Canadian subsidiary, at cost 
United States subsidiary, 


and advances to, 


Miscellaneous, less allowance for loss, 


Property and Plant—stated substantially at sound value 
plus subsequent additions at cost, 


appraisal in 1922, 
subsequent depreciation: 

Land 

Buildings and equipment . 

Less allowance for depreciation .. 


Improvements in progress teatieenhed 
plete, $1,050,000.00) .... 


LIABIL 
Current Liabilities: 
Notes payable 
Long-term notes payable 


Taxes accrued (including 
Adjustment for exchange on net Canadian 


Total Current Liabilities .... 
Long-term Notes Payable in years 1952 to 197 1, 


$175,000.00 included in current abilities), 


Reserves: 
For contingencies . eens sees 
For self-insurance ............6.054- 


Capital Stock and Retained Earnings: 
Capital stock: 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited 
stock 
International Milling Company: 
First preferred stoc J 
Second preferred stock 
Common stock 
Earnings retained for use in “the busine ss 
Accumulated earnings . ‘ $36 
Less applied to purchase of Interna 
national Milling Company capl- 
tal stock held in treasury at 
cost——tirst preferred stock, $12 
972.00, and common stock, $4, 
264,143.91 ° at 


Contingent Liabilities 





Statement of © hich d lated Earnings for the Year Ended Aug. 31, 


Amount at August 51, 1950 .. 
Add: 


Consolidated net profit for the 
Discount on 4% Series A first 


year. 


Deduct: 


Dividends on stock of International Milling Co 


4% Series A first preferred stock . 
44% Series © first preferred stock 
Cotamon stock ($1.25 per share) 


Par value of $19 shares of 44% Series C 
stock issued in exchange for 2,864 
vertible common stock, plus $15.66 


Amount at August 31, 1951: 
Retained for use in the business .... 


packages 
including adjustment of hedging 


at net tangible 


$17,964.00 


13,102,914 43 


~current portion. 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses (other than t 
taxes on income 
Dividends accrued on first preferred stock 


Second 


preferred | stock retired 


shares of con 
cash 


16,213,848.80 

esti 
338,878.29 
. 951,196.58 
sup 
opera 
31,816.781,87 
715,059.80 


55,271, 


312.25 


subsidiaries not con 


$ 2,080,544.16 
105,068.66 

$ 2,185,612 
638,557 24 


asset value 


170.06 


per 

less 
996,403.59 

280,117 

5,177,203.15 

cost to co 


541,552.75 


5 
5,637 035 06 


Tries 
702,000.00 
ats 000.00 


axes) 
) 


eurrent assets 


inclusive (less 
625,000.00 


$ 441,000.00 


89,000.00 630,000.00 


Preferred 
239.56 
6,016,200.00 


2,240,000.00 


0,876,468 


33,857,793.08 


None other than as coverec 


$76,637,035.06 
1951 
$28,960,964.88 
3,321,410.53 
6,088.25 
32,288,463.66 


mpany 


first preferred 


| 
adjustment 1,411,994.23 


Applied to purchase of International Milling Company 


capital stock held in treasury at cost 


30,876,469.43 


subsequent depreciation,” was shown 
at $18,541,552 as compared with $16,- 
866,469 on Aug. 31, 1950. 

Improvements in progress to plants 
and properties total $2,367,946. It was 
estimated that it will cost $1,050,000 
to complete these projects. 

Charles Ritz, president of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., in a state- 
ment accompanying the financial re- 
port, saii that he regards the down- 
ward trend in per capita flour con- 
sumption as the “greatest problem 
facing our industry.” 

Mr. Ritz said in the statement that 
the International firm has continued 
to show sales gains despite this trend 
is a “tribute to the fine quality of 
our products, our aggressive sales 
force and our strong advertising and 
merchandising policy.” 

The International president said 
that he regards the release of Dr. 
Ruth Leverton’s “Common Sense 
Weight Reduction” study as the most 
significant development for the flour 
milling industry during the past year. 

“The all too common misconcep- 
tion that bread is fattening has been 
a major obstacle to increasing the 
consumption of our products,” Mr. 
Ritz asserted, and added that the 
Leverton study supplied scientific 
proof of the fact that bread is not 
fattening. 

The company’s consolidated bal- 
ance sheet as of Aug. 31, 1951, ap- 
pears elsewhere on this page. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO MEET IN CHICAGO 

CHICAGO—The fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Research and Development 
Associates, Food & Container Insti- 
tute, Chicago, will be held in Chicago 
April 15-17, 1952, with headquarters 
at the Palmer House, according to 
Dr. W. R. Johnson, chairman of the 
program committee. For the first 
time, the meeting will extend over 
three days, instead of the customary 
two. 





E. C. Veeck 


RETIRES—E. C. Veeck, president of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
for the past 18 years, recently an- 
nounced his retirement. He had been 
associated with the Eagle company 
for the past 49 years, with the ex- 
ception of a short period with the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 
He was, for many years, superintend- 
ent of production for the Eagle com- 
pany, and while holding that position 
he was president of the Association 
of Operative Millers for a term. His 
son, Charles, currently is president of 
the AOM. 
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Harvest Resumed 
as Mild Weather 
Returns in Canada 


WINNIPEG — Mild weather re- 
turned to sections of western Canada 
last week and erased the snow cov- 
ering from virtually millions of acres 
of swathed, stooked and standing 
grain. Farmers swung into action and 
resumed harvesting operations wher- 
ever possible. 

The threshed grain was coming off 
tough and damp, and it now appears 
that little or no grain will lie out 
in Manitoba this winter. Standing 
grain is being combined, and similar 
to threshed grain out of the swath, 
it showed as much as 20% moisture. 
In some instances the moisture con- 
tent is higher. Saskatchewan now ap- 
pears to have close to 60% of its 
crop taken off. 

In Alberta, comparatively little 
progress has been made, and while 
probably more than 50% of the bar- 
ley has been harvested, it is doubt- 
ful if more than 40% of the wheat 
and oats has been threshed. Reports 
indicate that somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 12% of the Alberta 
crops are still standing. The remain- 
der of the unthreshed crop is in the 
swath and stook. 

There are indications that steps 
will be taken to pay storage on farm- 
held grain and at the same time 
assist producers who will have no 
threshed grain and have to wait until 
the early summer of 1952 before de- 
liveries can be made. There is no 
indication at present just what form 
this assistance will take. 

In some instances the government 
is being asked to make an outright 
payment of $10 an acre, while among 
other suggestions is that of giving 
aid in much the same manner as in 
the 1930's, when drouth conditions 
existed. The latter would mean that 
the municipalities, provincial govern- 
ments and the Dominion government 
would play a big part in providing 
the assistance or guaranteeing the 
banks any loans that were made. 

In the drouth years, the prospects 
of crops were extremely discouraging, 
but now there is a potential financial 
security in the stocks of grain that 
will not be harvested until next year, 
and the advocates of the latter plan 
see little or no risk involved in ad- 
vancing loans on farm-stored grain. 
There are rumors that the elevator 
companies may be asked to advance 
the loans on behalf of the govern- 
ment. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


EARLY & DANIEL DIVIDEND 

CINCINNATI—Early & Daniel Co. 
has announced a dividend of $4 a 
share on common stock for payment 
Nov. 15 to holders of record Nov. 8. 
This brings distributions to $8 this 
year, the same amount that was paid 
in 1950. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


% DECREASE FORECAST 
FOR AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 


WASHINGTON — The 1951-52 
wheat crop in Australia is tenta- 
tively forecast at about 160 million 
bushels, according to a recent report 
from the American Consulate at Syd- 
ney. At that figure the outturn 
would be the smallest since 1946-47 
and about 10% below the 1950-51 
crop of 183 million bushels. The re- 
duction from last year’s crop is at- 
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tributed to reduced acreage, with 
little change in yields expected. 

The current acreage sown to wheat 
for grain is estimated at 10.6 million 
acres, compared with 11.8 million a 
year ago and 13 million during the 
five years ended 1938-39. At that low 
figure the current acreage would be 


the smallest since 1944-45. Wheat 
acreage has declined steadily since 
the postwar record of 13.9 million 


acres in 1947-48. The further decline 
this year was caused by economic 
factors and adverse weather condi- 
tions, according to reports. 

The decline has been particularly 
marked in New South Wales, being 
46% below the peak year, whereas 
the country’s total is down about 
24%. Wheat acreage in Victoria and 
South Australia has also declined in 
the past four seasons. Acreage in 
Western Australia, in contrast, shows 
a moderate increase during that pe- 
riod. Acreage in Queensland has also 
increased. 

The wheat crop entered the spring 
season (September) in variable con- 
dition but was generally satisfactory 
except in Queensland and northern 
New South Wales, where dryness has 
continued since seeding time. Har- 
vesting gets under way in November. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGE MADE IN MEETING 
OF WESTERN FEED GROUP 


DES MOINES—A change has been 
announced in the program for the 
52nd annual convention of the West- 
ern Grain & Feed Assn., to be held 
at the Hotel Fort Des Moines here 
Nov. 19-20. 

According to Mark G. Thornburg, 
executive secretary, Sen. Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper of Iowa, who was to 
report on the 82nd Congress, will be 
in Europe and will be unable to at- 
tend. He is being replaced on the 
Nov. 19 session by Charles Hoeven, 
congressman from Iowa. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNIVERSAL MILLS PLANS 
EXPANSION OF CAPACITY 


FORT WORTH—Plans to increase 
the feed milling capacity of Univer- 
sal Mills here have been announced 








by the president, Gaylord J. Stone. 
The expansion plans, which will cost 
approximately $500,000, were ap- 


proved by the board of directors at 
a meeting Nov. 5. 

Mr. Stone said that the heavy in- 
crease in demand for Red Chain poul- 
try and livestock feeds-had made the 
expansion necessary. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO FEED GROUP 
TO HEAR RED GRANGE 


CHICAGO—Football will be the 
theme of the second fall meeting of 
the Chicago Feed Club, scheduled 
for 7 p.m., Nov. 16, in the Mural 
Room of the Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Red Grange will be present and a 
movie showing highlights of the Chi- 
cago Bears 1950 season will be shown. 
Harry J. Obarski, U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., Chicago, secretary of 
the Feed Club, in making the an- 
nouncement, urged all members to be 
present for an enjoyable meeting. 








———-SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ATLATL GRAIN FIRM 
CEASES OPERATIONS 


FORT WORTH—tThe Atlatl Grain 
Co., Inc. here is closing its business, 
following the death of the president, 
John R. Murrell Oct. 6, according to 
an announcement by W. A. Coppeak, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. 
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ON THE ABA CONVENTION SCENE—Harold F. Fied- 
ler, left, secretary of the American Bakers Assn., and 
Wells O. Wheeler, Sugar Crest Doughnut Co., Portland, 
Ore., are shown above at the ABA convention looking 
over one of the many displays showing the work of the 


ren 


Bakers of America Program. At the right Mr. 
is shown as he presented the secretary's 
convention with the aid of a chart listing 


il 








OPS Issues Regulation Applying 
Capehart Amendment to CPR 22 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization last week swal- 
lowed the bitter pill of “that terrible 
Capehart amendment” to the De- 
fense Production Act and issued Sup- 
plementary Regulation 17 to CPR 22, 
the general manufacturers’ price or- 
der. At the same time OPS issued 
dire forecasts of higher prices as a 
result of cost increase adjustments 
which might be calculated under pro- 
visions of SR 17. 

However, the impossible adminis- 
trative tasks which OPS officials saw 
in the Capehart amendment seem 
to have vanished like the morning 
mists since the price agency has set 
up some rather simple adjustments of 
the original CPR 22 which manufac- 
turers and processors may use at 
their option if they have incurred 
cost increases since the base period of 
the amended order. 

Inasmuch as OPS makes the use of 
SR 17 to CPR 22 an optional one, it 
may be suspected that the price offi- 
cials are not too sure that business- 
men operating under this regulation 
will stampede to obtain higher price 
ceilings if available. 


Soft Markets Cited 

For one thing, many processors and 
manufacturers now under CPR 22 
find themselves faced with soft mar- 
kets wherein they find difficulty in 
obtaining the existing price ceilings 
for their products. Others who have 
sustained cost increases which are 
not now compensated for in ceilings 
under CPR 22 may calculate adjust- 
ments but there is no assurance that 
they will be able to get those higher 
ceilings in the market place. 

Calculating higher price ceilings 
and getting them are two different 
things, but in announcing the appli- 
cation of the provisions of the Cape- 
hart amendment OPS went to great 
pains to point out that higher ceil- 
ings were imminent. 

The administration quarrel with the 
Capehart amendment now appears in 
its true light—a sham battle whereby 
the government saw all evil and no 


SR 17 merely makes available ad- 
justments for cost increases for raw 
materials and labor which occurred 
from a base period of;Jan. 1-June 24, 
1950, through July 26, 1951, plus ad- 
ditional adjustments for increased 
overhead cost factors. 

The Capehart amendment was seen 





by practical businessmen as some- 
what less than the demonic device 
that the government Jeremiahs fore- 
cast. There is a cutoff date for fur- 
ther cost increases which may be 
taken for raw materials and labor. 
If that line is held by the administra- 
tion, there should be no further up- 
ward adjustments necessary except 
those which take place in agricultural 
commodities if they move up to their 
minimum legal ceilings. 

It is just as simple as that. Every 
businessman knows that when the 
two basic cost factors of labor and 
raw materials are held in check, the 


Army Purchases 
of Flour Approach 
40,000 Sacks 


CHICAGO—The Army bought al- 
most 40,000 sacks of flour during the 
week ending Nov. 12. The largest 
purchase, 35,330 sacks, was of hard 
wheat enriched flour for domestic 
use On Nov. 7. 

Awards were as follows: Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago, 20,000 sacks 
f.o.b. Kansas City for beyond at $4.73; 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, for Ft. Riley, Kansas, at $4.85; 
Globe Mills, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Los 
Angeles, 1,200 sacks for Ft. Lewis, 
Wash., at $5.08, 730 sacks for Ft. 
Ord, Cal., at $5.47; Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., 3,000 sacks for Ft. Worth, Tex- 
as, at $5, 1,200 sacks for Ft. Bliss, 
Texas, at $5.13, 1,200 sacks for Cadet, 
Texas, at $5.13, 2,600 sacks for San 
Antonio, Texas, at $5.10, 1,900 sacks 
for Ft. Sill, Okla., at $4.79, 1,290 
sacks for Bunnell, Colo., at $5.09, 
750 sacks for Ft. Warren, Wyo., at 
$5.09. 

A total of 3,700 sacks of soft 
wheat flour in domestic pack was 
taken Nov. 9. The awards were as 
follows: Wilkins-Rogers, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 700 sacks for Bell Bluff, 
Va., at $5.40; F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Hillsdale, Mich., 600 sacks for S. 
Schenectady, N.Y., at $5.52; Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., 
1200 sacks for Ft. Worth at $5.54; 
Oconee Roller Mills, Seneca, S.C., 
1,200 sacks for Army Depot, Ga., at 
$4.96. 





incidental cost increases for over- 
head become inconsequential except 
in some isolated or unusual busi- 
nesses. 

SR 17 to CPR 22 may be used at 
the option of the individual as an 
interim order to adjust his price 
ceiling to reflect increases in costs 
of raw materials and labor which 
have occurred from the highest price 
he received in the base period of Jan. 
1-June 24, 1950. However, in making 
such calculations, individual products 
of a company may not be singled out 
for adjustment but the recalculation 
must cover a representative group of 
products. 

SR 17 sets forth in detail the pro- 
cedure whereby labor and material 
cost increases may be calculated. In 
addition, it provides a method for 
distribution of overhead cost in- 
creases which occurred up to the cut- 
off date of July 26, 1951. Recalcula- 
tions are self-executing for each com- 
pany either on a total company or 
plant unit basis after the operator 
files his recalculation on OPS Form 
100. But to qualify for filing under 
this new form, the applicant must 
previously have filed for adjustment 
under Form 8 to CPR 22. OPS re- 
serves the right to reject price ceil- 
ings taken under Form 100 if at some 
later date it finds the calculations 
made are improper. 

Price ceilings determined under the 
new order are interim ceilings and 
will ultimately be replaced by speci- 
fic price ceiling orders for the indus- 
tries involved. 

In issuing this order putting the 
Capehart amending provisions into 
effect, OPS price officials went to 
some length to explain the dangers of 
higher prices that can oceur, but none 
of them were willing to supplement 
these forebodings with any factual 
material to show just when and where 
the higher price ceilings would occur. 

The Capehart amendment may be 
less of a stabilization hazard than the 
OPS prophets of doom proclaimed 
when they importuned Congress to 
repeal it as unworkable and inflation- 
ary. 

——"BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 
$200,000 ELEVATOR FIRE 

KIRKLIN, IND.—Fire Nov. 3 de- 
stroyed the grain elevator here owned 
by the Moore Brothers, causing an 
estimated loss of $200,000, including 
$100,000 to the grain itself. 
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MNF Board Approves Committee, 
Staff Addition to Push Exports 


ST. LOUIS—The Millers National 
Federation is undertaking a program 
of promoting greater exports of U.S. 
wheat flour. 

Federation directors, meeting at 
the Hotel Chase in St. Louis, took 
action this week to get the program 
under way. 

The board authorized the appoint- 
ment of a committee to supervise 
the work, and it authorized such staff 
changes as are necessary to carry out 
the program. 

Staff Addition Due 

It is expected that a man will be 
named to the staff of the federation’s 
Washington office to be responsible 
for the export promotion activity. He 
will serve under Herman Fakler, 
MNF vice president and Washington 
representative. 

The export promotion activity will 
be a major federation function, it is 
planned. 

The board's action in setting up the 
program followed proposals by a 
group of millers that the federation 
accept the responsibility for promot- 
ing greater exports of U.S. wheat 
flour. The proposal was presented to 
the directors by Elmer W. Reed of 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, who 
represented the group of export mill- 
ers. 

After a thorough discussion of the 
proposed plan, the board acted with- 
out a dissenting vote to authorize the 
activity. The promotion work will get 
started as soon as possible, it was 
indicated. 

Millers who are not in the flour ex- 
port field were equally as strong in 
favor of the project as export millers, 
it was pointed out. They realize, it 
was noted, that anything which will 
benefit the industry as a whole will 
help narrow the difference between 
potential production and present pro- 
duction. 








Elmer W. Reed 


NAMED TO MNF BOARD—Elmer 
W. Reed, president and general man- 
ager of the Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. He fills the va- 
cancy created by the death last sum- 
mer of L. S. Myers, Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City. 


The federation program 
started as soon as possible. 

It is expected that a specialist in 
the field of export trade will be ap- 
pointed to carry out the work. He 
will contact officials of various U.S. 
government departments, everyone 
who is responsible for foreign trade 
policy. Also, it is expected, he will 
travel extensively abroad to further 
the interests of U.S. millers. 

There was a strong feeling that 
promotion of flour exports is a vitally 
important subject, it was indicated, 
following the federation board's ac- 
tion. And it was felt that federation 
activity is a logical means of carry- 
ing out the work 

In other action, the directors elect- 
ed Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, to the board to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death last 
summer of L. S. Myers of the Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City 

The board also amended federation 
by-laws to prescribe a limit on the 
presidency of two successive years for 
one person. This limit was in effect 
prior to incorporation of the organ- 
ization but was eliminated inadvert- 
ently at the time of incorporation. 
The board action restored the limit 
to the by-laws 


will be 


Means of fighting food faddists’ at- 


MNF Wheat Group 
Discusses Use 
of Quality Tests 


CHICAGO—The possibility of util- 
izing recently developed tests which 
measure the utility value of wheat as 
factors in grain grading was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the grain 
grades committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, held in Chicago 
Nov. 6. 

The committee discussed the use- 
fulness of the Zeleny sedimentation 
test in appraising the relative baking 
values of different kinds of wheat, 
and. whether the test had been de- 
veloped to a point where it might be 
considered in connection with the es- 
tablishment of grades. 

The applicability of tests used to 
measure the degree of insect con- 
tamination of wheat as a measure of 
its grade was also discussed. 

The committee considered the va- 
riation in moisture readings as meas- 
ured by the Tag-Heppenstall meter 
and by the vacuum oven method, and 
the prevalence of “sick wheat” and 
the need for fundamental research to 
determine its cause and what can be 
done about it. 





Elmer W. Reed, president of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, chair- 
man of the committee, presided at 


the meeting. Other members who at- 
tended included: H. C. Altmansberger, 
Igleheart Bros. Division of General 
Foods Corp., Evansville, Ind.; P. B. 
Hicks, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; J. P. Lackey, F. W Stock 
& Sons, Inc, Hillsdale, Mich.; E. F. 
Merrill, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City; Wells Ostrander, Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; 
Cecil Taylor, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., and William J. Wal- 
ton, General Mills, Inc., Chicago. 


tacks on white flour and bread were 
scheduled for consideration by the 
board. Howard H. Lampman, execu- 
tive director of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, was to review the situation 
and point out some of the misrepre- 
sentations being made by food fad- 
dists and “cranks.” Mr. Lampman 
also was to show work being done 
by the Wheat Flour Institute to coun- 
teract the misinformation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MERCK TO INCREASE 
OUTPUT OF NIACIN 
AT CHEROKEE PLANT 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Increased produc- 
tion of niacin which will relieve the 
present shortage is expected from a 
new unit nearing completion at the 
Cherokee plant of Merck & Co., Inc., 
near Danville, Pa 

The new unit will have a capacity 
in excess of 1 million pounds annual- 
ly, and will begin operations in De- 
cember. 

Niacin is a vitamin used in the en- 





richment of bread, flour and break- 
fast foods, and in animal feedstuffs 
where it has become essential for 


better meat production. 

The manufacture of niacin hereto- 
fore has depended upon coal tar raw 
materials, now in short supply be- 
cause of government defense require- 
ments. The Danville unit will employ 
a completely synthetic process using 


materials which are almost limitless 
in supply. 
Until the new plant is operating 


satisfactorily, present niacin facili- 
ties will continue to be used to the 
limit of available raw materials. 

The Cherokee plant was recently 
acquired by Merck and is being de- 
veloped for the production of. vita- 
mins, antibiotics and cortone, the 
Merck brand cortisone. 





BREAOC 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


TRANSPORT EXECUTIVES 
ADDRESS BUFFALO CLUB 


BUFFALO The Transportation 
Club of Buffalo, of which many mem- 
bers are connected with the flour or 
feed business, held its annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Statler here recently. 
Several prominent executives in the 
transportation business spoke on cur- 
rent problems of both the raflroads 
and trucking companies. 

Clarence R. Zarfoss, Baltimore, 
president of the Western Maryland, 
was slated for the principal address 
but was unable to finish his prepared 
speech when he became ill shortly 
after he had begun his address. 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPS EXEMPTS CORN COBS 
FROM PRICE REGULATION 


WASHINGTON The Office of 
Price Stabilization has issued an or- 
der exempting corncobs from price 
control. The action was taken in 
Amendment 5 to General Overriding 
Regulation 7. 

OPS said the decontrol order is 
aimed at helping to prevent any fur- 
fural production bottleneck created 
by a short supply of corncobs. Corn- 
cobs are a basic raw material in the 
production of furfural, a chemical of 
importance used for many industrial 
purposes. 

OPS said it 





told that, 


had been 
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although there is no general short- 
age of corncobs, the major manufac- 
turer of furfural has had difficulty 
in obtaining the increased cob sup- 
ply needed. It was said that the mar- 
gins of sellers of corncobs have been 
reduced by increasing costs of gath- 
ering and shipping them to furfural! 
plants. 

In view of great variances in cob 
suppliers’ costs and ceilings, OPS of- 
ficials said, the only practicable im 
mediate action was to exempt corn 
cobs from control. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWIN CITY BAKERS SEE 
DURKEE DEMONSTRATION 


MINNEAPOLIS — Paul Pfrommer 
of the bakery service department of 
Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago, con- 
ducted a demonstration for the bak- 
ers of the Twin Cities and surround- 
ing territory at the Dunwoody Bak- 
ing School here recently. 

More than 130 bakers attended 
the meeting despite the storm con- 
ditions which prevailed that day. 

Mr. Pfrommer made up a large 
assortment of Danish pastry, puff 
paste products, cookies and holiday 
items. He demonstrated the mak- 
ing of various items that were re- 
quested and many questions were 
asked. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed the demonstration. The next 
day, the same program was conduct- 
ed for the students at Dunwoody. 





———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


OFFICE DESTROYED 

TONGANOXIE, KANSAS—The of- 
fice of the Tonganoxie Elevator was 
destroyed by fire of undetermined or- 
igin Nov. 8, with estimated loss to 
building and contents placed between 
$3,000 and $4,000, according to Wil- 
liam Shaw, owner. The Tonganoxie 
fire department kept the flames from 
spreading to the nearby elevator 
where about 12,000 bu. wheat, corn 
and soybeans were stored. 





———-SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Shortages Cause 
Big Buying Rush 
for Cattle Feeds 


KANSAS CITY—The biggest buy- 
ing rush ever seen for cattle feeds 
has developed in the past month in 
the Middle West and Southwest. 
Many feed manufacturers are booked 
to their limit and say they could 
sell “twice as much” if they were 
able to accept additional business. 

Two factors have been primarily 
responsible for the fast upswing in 
the business—drouth over a large 
part of the range country and the 
tight supply situation in oilseed 
meals. Both have led many cattle 
raisers to try to anticipate their 
needs for the winter season by for- 
ward purchases to a greater extent 
than usual, particularly in the range 
country. 

Total cattle numbers in the US. 
are at a record level. Numbers of 
cattle on farms last January were 
estimated at 84 million head and are 
expected to be about 91 million by 
next January. This has not meant 
more beef for housewives yet, because 
the herds are expanding. Experts fig- 
ure the big beef slaughter flood is 
about two years away. 


Boom in Southwest 


The most spectacular phase of the 
cattle feed boom is in the range ter- 
ritory of the Southwest and particu- 
larly in Texas and Oklahoma. The 
big upsurge there has its strongest 
impulse from a second year of drouth 
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and the short 1950 cottonseed crop. 
These factors brought about amaz- 
ing increases in formula feed sales to 
cattle men last winter in this terri- 
tory. Cattle feed business of a rep- 
resentative number of mills in Texas 
and Oklahoma last year was as much 
as 300% higher than in the previous 
year. 

Most feed manufacturers serving 
this area have salés on their books 
far in excess of last year’s big busi- 
ness and are limited only by their 
plant capacity and inability to get 
sufficient protein meals. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


STANDARD MILLING NAMES 
C. F. DAVIS TO POSITION 

CHICAGO—Claude F. Davis has 
been named director of production 
and products control for the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., with headquarters at 
the firm's Kansas City plant 

For the past five years Mr. Davis 
has been head of the research divi- 
sion of the National Biscuit Co. lab- 
oratories in New York. Previously he 
was with the Schwarz 
Laboratories in New York, Michigan 
Bakeries of Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
with the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling 
Co. and Western Star Milling Co., 
Salina, Kansas. 

He is a member of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists and 
a past-president of that organization. 


associated 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ELEVATOR FIRE 

HOISINGTON, KANSAS Fire 
caused several thousands of dollars 
worth of damage to the Barrett Grain 
Co. elevator here recently. The blaze 
is believed to have been caused when 
the elevator leg became choked with 
grain. Fire departments from other 
towns helped the local department 
fight flames from tops of adjacent 
boxcars. The ironclad elevator was a 
frame structure. Water caused much 
damage to stored wheat. James Bar- 
rett is owner of the elevator. 


——BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Millfeed Ceiling 
Order at Least 
3 Weeks Away 


WASHINGTON—At least another 
three weeks will pass before the Office 
of Price Stabilization can issue the 
millfeed ceiling price order which is 
now in the formative stages, it ap- 
peared this week. 

The planned regulation is being pat- 
terned after the old Office of Price 
Administration order, MPR 173. It 
uses Kansas City as a basing point, 
with full freight differentials now be- 
ing considered for the Minneapolis 
market. According to previous plans, 
the Pacific Northwest ceiling will be 
the same as that authorized for Kan- 
sas City. 

An uncertainty in the order is the 
problem of resellers’ margins. 

Price officials in OPS are trying 
to remove the margin-over-cost prin- 
ciple contained in Supplementary 
Regulation 3 to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation, which requires re- 
sellers of soybean oil meal to take 
their margins over the price actually 
paid their supplier rather than over 
the market or the supplier’s ceiling. 

Unless the proposed change can 
be made in SR 3, it may be expected 
that the same unworkable provision 
now in SR 3 would be included in a 
millfeed ceiling order. 
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Little Danger of Flour Cutback 
Seen in U.K. Plan to Trim Imports 


GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Miller Foreign Office Manager 


TORONTO—There is little danger 
of a cutback in Britain’s purchases 
of Canadian flour during the present 
crop year, despite the decision of 
Winston Churchill's Conservative 
government to slash dollar imports 
by $98C million. 

Importers in London state that no 
change is considered likely, a view 
which is shared by Canadian traders. 
The British, it is pointed out, could 
not get wheat and flour at a price 
cheaper than that which is now being 
paid under the International Wheat 
Agreement, while the present stock 
position is such that purchases must 
be stepped up. 

Surveying the food situation Nov. 
9 Gwilym Lloyd George, recently ap- 
pointed minister of food, stated that 
he found, on taking office, that the 
present stocks of wheat and flour 
were as low as they were in the 
worst days of 1941 before US. lend- 
lease had begun to take effect. 


Agreement in Effect 

Earlier this year an agreement 
was made between the British and 
the Canadians for the shipment of 
95 million bushels of wheat together 
with 18 million bushels as flour un- 
der IWA terms during the crop year 
1951-52. During the first three months 
of the crop year British buying of 
both wheat and flour has been at a 
rate lower than that of former years, 
but traders attributed this to the 
dispute surrounding the addition of a 
6¢ bu. carrying charge to the agree- 
ment price. 

It was understood that the U.K. 
buyers were staying out of the mar- 
ket for amounts over and above those 
required for immediate consumption 
pending the decision of the wheat 
council concerning the legality of the 
charge. The council’s acceptance of 
the carrying charge at the Lisbon 
conference means that the impedi- 
ment to trade has been removed, and 
hopes have been expressed that it 
will now reach its former momentum. 

Further confirmation of the belief 
that wheat and flour imports will 
not be cut has come from Clarence 
D. Howe, Canadian minister of trade 
and commerce, who has told the 
House of Commons that there is no 
cause for alarm. 

Although complete details of the 
scope of the proposed cuts have not 
been received in Canada, there was 
nothing in the U.K. situation which 
led him to believe that smaller 
amounts of goods could be taken 
from Canada. He pointed out that 
wheat 
while other deliveries consisted in 
the main of raw materials which 
were in great demand throughout 
the world. 

The question of the possible im- 
pact of Britain’s new austerity drive, 
with special reference to wheat, was 
brought up by a prairie farmer mem- 
ber, and Mr. Howe pointed out that 
the government had an understarid- 
ing with the British that they will 
continue to buy North American sup- 
plies of wheat from Canada. He 
added, “That practice is being fol- 
lowed. The imports of wheat now are 
no greater than required for imme- 
diate consumption, and I look for 
no reduction in that direction.” 

In addition to making an agree- 
ment in respect of 113 million bush- 


sales were at a minimum, , 


els of wheat and flour, the British 
were also considering purchasing an- 
other 9.3 million bushels outside the 
wheat agreement. A decision was to 
be made Sept. 30, but no announce- 
ment has been made by the govern- 
ment and it is presumed that the 
deal will not now materialize. Hopes 
had been expressed in milling cir- 
cles that some portion of this addi- 
tional purchase would be in the form 
of flour. Last year the British took 
100,000 tons of flour outside the 
agreement in addition to the large 
purchase within the agreement. 
Improving Canadian trade with 
Britain during the past few months 
had led to hopes that the import cuts 
imposed in 1949 would be abolished, 


but the present development means 
that even the advantage recently 
gained will be lost. Token shipments 
of semi-luxury goods are expected to 
be reduced, but the over-all cutback 
is not expected to be large because 
of the essentiality of most of the 
goods currently being sold by Canada. 

One victim of the cuts is likely to 
be a Canadian plan to expand trade 
with the Britsih West Indies, a valu- 
able export flour market. Under it 
the territories would get a greater 
allocation of dollars from Britain to 
spend in Canada. The plan was slated 
to start in January, 1952, but doubts 
are now being expressed concerning 
British ability to meet the currency 
relaxations necessary for its success. 





INTERIM PRICE CEILING ORDER 
FOR BAKING INDUSTRY EXPECTED 


Cost Adjustment Factor May Provide Relief for Indi- 
vidual Baking Firms in Price Squeeze Pending 
Issuance of Permanent Order 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization expects to issue 
an interim price ceiling order .for 
the baking industry this week. 

It is designed to provide interim 
relief for that part of the baking 
industry which has been caught in a 
price squeeze under the provisions of 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation. 

The use of the order will be option- 
al, and may be used by bakers to 
adjust their GCPR price levels to 
reflect certain increases in cost—or 
they can remain under the GCPR un- 
til the permanent bakery order is 
issued. The permanent regulation will 
not be issued before Jan. 1, 1952, it 
is believed at OPS. 





HOLIDAY TREAT—Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program advertising over the holi- 
day season will promote the tradi- 
tional holiday treat—fruit cake—to 
millions of consumers. The colorful 
full page advertisment shown above 
will appear in the December issues of 
Good Housekeeping and the Ladies 
Home Journal. Bakers may order re- 
prints for use as window and truck 
posters from bakers’ program head- 
quarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Til. 


The permanent regulation will pro- 
vide a cost adjustment factor which 
the industry may use to equalize 
prices under the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation. There are no indi- 
cations of the level of cost adjust- 
ment which this factor will provide, 
but it is thought that it will have the 
effect of bringing up those sellers on 
the low side of the GCPR freeze to 
the median price of the industry. 

The interim order will permit cor- 
rection of the most flagrant malad- 
justments under the GCPR. It will 
use the same cost increase factor 
expected to be the base of the perma- 
nent order, and will attempt to pro- 
vide relief up to an average industry- 
wide price ceiling. 

Area Adjustments Approved 

The use of an interim order is also 
designed to provide area adjustments, 
which are particularly compelling at 
this time since the permanent order 
cannot be issued within the next few 
weeks. 

The interim price order is thought 
to be the work of George L. Mehren, 
director of the food and restaurant 
division of the OPS, who, speaking at 
the convention of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. in Chicago last month, 
promised relief some time in Novem- 
ber. When it was seen that a per- 
manent order would be held up while 
accountants examined price calcula- 
tions, he urged the use of this interim 
approach to give relief where it was 
most badly needed. 

The problem of determining mar- 
gins over cost is no nearer solution, 
with data on margins often unavail- 
able to OPS experts. It is felt in some 
circles that OPS plans an average 
cost factor affecting the industry as 
a whole, with possible exceptions for 
specific areas which could obtain a 
larger adjustment factor. 


———SREAD 1S THE STAPF OF LiFe 


NEW MANAGER 
SHALLOW WATER, KANSAS— 
R. W. Kamp has been named manag- 
er of the Collingwood Grain Co. ele- 
vator here. He has Cecil 
White who has moved to Wichita. 
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NEW SALES OF FLOUR HIT 
MODERATELY GOOD VOLUME 





Southwestern Business Holds About the Same as Previous 
Week at 95% of Capacity; Spring Mills’ Trade 


Up to 78% 


Sales of flour were fairly good last 
week, with chief interest again cen- 
tered on hard winter wheat offerings 
from the Southwest. 

Spring wheat flour volume, made 
up chiefly of small lots for nearby 
shipment, averaged 78% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 41% the 
previous week. Southwestern sales 
were down only slightly from the 
previous week at 95% of capacity. 
Sales the preceding week averaged 
98%. 

Some moderately large round lot 
trades in hard winters were made 
by chain bakers, including purchase 
of 30-day needs by a large eastern 
concern. Adding to the total, too, 
were purchases by the Army Quar- 
termaster of some 40,000 sacks in 
the Southwest and on the West Coast. 

Stronger wheat prices apparently 
cut off the possibility of larger book- 
ings as it is reported contract bal- 
ances of bakers are approaching the 
low side. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
91% of five-day capacity, unchanged 
from the previous week. Output was 
about steady in most milling centers, 
although Buffalo production jumped 
from 103% of five-day capacity to 
113% as export milling was resumed 
after settlement of the longshore- 
men’s strike. (See tables on page 15.) 

Scattered export business with 
Latin American countries was re- 
ported from the Southwest, while on 
the Pacific Coast further orders from 
Philippine buyers came in as licenses 
became available. Canadian millers 
expect Britain to purchase flour for 
December-January shipment shortly; 
meanwhile, chief interest there is in 
the West Indian market. Approval by 
the International Wheat Council of 
the 6¢ bu. carrying charge is expected 
to bring in some buyers who have 
been holding back. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 
mills averaged 78% of five-day ca- 
pacity last week, a fair improvement 
over the previous week’s volume 
which averaged 41% of capacity. In 
the comparable week a year ago sales 
averaged only 29% of capacity. 

The increase in business was ac- 
counted for almost entirely by a pick- 
up in small-lot orders for relatively 
nearby shipment as bakers continued 
to approach longer term commit- 
ments with considerable caution. 
Most buyers continue to hope for a 
recession in prices, although wheat 
market action last week gave little 
encouragement to this attitude. 

As a result of wheat advances, 
flour quotations Nov. 12 were up 
15@20¢ sack from a week earlier. 
Part of the increased price was at- 
tributed to the necessity of mills’ 
figuring millfeed credits on the lean 
side because of the possibility of early 
imposition of millfeed ceilings below 
the current market. This, most ob- 
servers believe, would call for a roll- 
back in millfeed prices and conse- 
quent loss to any mills which had 
priced flour on the basis of the higher 
millfeed values. 

Family flour sales were slight, with 





of Capacity 


only price date of shipment business 
reported. Directions, while fairly 
good, were somewhat below the high 
point reached in late October. 

Shipments of all flour from spring 
wheat mills averaged 88% of capac- 
ity last week, compared with 86% 
the preceding week. 

Production by Minneapolis mills 
averaged 101% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 100% the previous 
week and 67% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, operations aver- 
aged 96% of capacity, compared with 
97% the previous week and 66% in 
the corresponding week of 1950. 

Quotations: Standard patent $5.95 
@6.20, short patent $6.05@6.30, high 
gluten $6.25@6.50, first clear $5.55@ 
5.95, whole wheat $5.80@6.05, family 
flour $6.65@7.75. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Moderate to good 
round lot trades with bakers, an 
Army Quartermaster purchase and 
scattered export business helped to 
hold the southwestern flour sales vol- 
ume to a point nearly equal to the 
preceding week’s capacity report. 
Sales in the Southwest averaged 
about 95% of capacity, compared 
with 98% in the previous week and 
54% a year ago. 

Greater interest in buying flour 
for early 1952 positions was shown 
by the bakery trade last week, and 
the result was an increase in busi- 
ness. Concessions in prices early in 
the week allowed considerable round 
lot business, at least in greater vol- 
ume than has been experienced by 
southwestern mills in quite some 
time. 

Round lot trades were made with 
a national chain located in the East, 
this firm covering at least 30 days’ 
requirements which extended its 
flour procurement into January and 
possibly February with some flour 
plants. Considerable flour was booked 
with a New England group early 


last week. In the central states there 
was increased activity. One large 
chain booked several round lots of 
10,000 sacks or more each. Another 
chain booked additional round lots 
of equal size, and a grocery group 
bought several moderate-sized quan- 
tities. 

In addition to the above business 
there were further price-date-of-ship- 
ment sales with scattered bakers and 
a few small lot sales to independents 
four November and December ship- 
mient. Later in the week, new 
strength in wheat prices caused flour 
values to advance, shutting off fur- 
ther dealings with bakers. The week 
closed on a quiet tone. 

Family flour business was slow, the 
discouraging factor in the South be- 
ing the reduced cotton crop estimate. 
Shipments were in fair volume, but 
new business was meager. Clears 
were exceedingly scarce as they have 
been for several weeks, but demand 
was poor. Thus, the tone was slightly 
easier on clears, with a very narrow 
differential continuing among the 
better grades. 

Export business was limited to a 
few minor workings in Latin Amer- 
ica. The Army Quartermaster bought 
some flour for domestic use, a por- 
tion of it being procured in the South- 
west. 

Quotations Nov. 10, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.90@6, standard 95% 
patent $5.80@5.90, straight $5.75@ 
5.85; established brands of family 
flour $6.60@7.60, first clears $4.75@ 
4.85, second clears $4.75@4.80, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.30@4.65; soft 
wheat short patent $7.15@7.60, 
straight $5.65@5.75, cake flour $6.20 
@6.75. 

No mills report domestic business 
active, 7 fair, 1 quiet, 3 slow, 3 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days at 
capacity last week. Domestic sales 
declined to average 50%, compared 
with 78% the preceding week. Export 
sales were negligible. Shipping direc- 
tions ranged from fair to good. Prices 
Nov. 9 were up 8@10¢ sack, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was fair, with prices about 10¢ sack 
higher. Shipping directions were sat- 
isfactory. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
39% a week earlier and 16% a year 
ago. Bakers took 80% of bookings 
and family buyers 20%. Operations 


(Continued on page 29) 





Scattered Improvement in Sales 
of Semolina and Granulars Noted 


Scattered improvement in sales of 
semolina and durum granulars last 
week was reported as more buyers 
found it necessary to replenish their 
stocks. Most business was transacted 
early in the week before the latest 
round of sharp wheat price advances. 

According to eastern trade reports, 
manufacturers of macaroni and noo- 
dle products are finding a broader 
demand for their products. Conse- 
quently, as balances of orders for 
semolina on mills’ books dwindle, re- 
newed buying has become necessary. 
Production and shipments of flour 
have been going along at a good 
rate. 

Buyers are still 
large commitments, 


cautious about 
although last 


week it was reported that some of the 
larger manufacturers took on round 
lots. This was accomplished in gome 
cases by some rather determined sell- 
ing tactics. 

A scarcity of high grade durum 


wheat continues to dominate the mar- 
ket picture at Minneapolis, and pre- 
miums held through last week at 36¢ 
over the December future for top 
fancy grades. Standard semolina was 
quoted Nov. 12 at $6.65@6.70 sack, 
bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Nov. 10, were as follows: 






Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.77% @ aR 
Choice 2 Amber or better .... 2.71% @ % 
Choice 3 Amber or better . 2.66%@ %, 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.63% @ +. 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.60% @2.65% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per 


centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 


mills pacity duction pacity 








Nov. 4-9 10 179,500 221,471 123 
Previous week 11 179,500 *229,616 128 
Year ago 12 213,000 170,847 80 

Crop year 

production 
July 1-Nov. 9, 1951 3,624,118 
July 1-Nov. 10, 1950 3,772,186 


*Revised 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
HOLD ABOUT STEADY 


—<>— 

Narrowing of Spread Between Bran, 
Heavier Feeds Continues; De- 
mand, Output Moderate 
Millfeed markets continued steady 
to slightly easier as buying interest 
about matched the limited produc- 
tion. The spread between bran and 
red doy continued to dwindle at Min- 
neapolis as demand for the latter 

tapered off seasonally. 

The heaviest early season snow- 
storm on record hit Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Missouri last week, cutting into 
the retail feed trade activity of the 
area but pointing up the necessity 
for immediate winter emergency feed 
supplies for farm and range. Thus, 
in one respect the 7 to 20 inch snow- 
fall served as a reminder that winter 
was definitely here, and feed stocks 
for all types of livestock and poultry 
should be built up to withstand any 
period of severe weather. 

On the other hand, roads through- 
out much of the region were hazard- 
ous to travel and dock sales at feed 
mills and retail stores suffered for a 
few days. By Nov. 7 the weather was 
warming up, and later in the week 
dock business was reported to be 
improved materially. Carlot ship- 
ments of feed were heavy. 

Further advances in egg prices of 
3@4¢ doz. increased the importance 
of layers on the farm scene, and egg 
mash sales were very good. Broiler 
prices still were draggy, yet broiler 
feed demand held to a fair pace. 
Dairy cattle feed demand was im- 
proving, while beef cattle feed de- 
mand was good. 

A definite winter weather build-up 
in feed demand appeared to be de- 
veloping in the Northwest last week, 
with manufacturers reporting larger 
production and a build-up of ordet 
backlogs. 

The greatest gain in volume de- 
veloped in dairy feed sales. Larger 
output of these feeds, plus bigger 
volume of steer feeds, has resulted 
in over-all cattle volume matching 
poultry feed output at some plants. 

Poultry laying feeds are moving 
out in satisfactory volume, although 
plenty of room for expansion remains. 
Turkey feed sales continue to taper 
off seasonally, and hog feeds are 
holding their own in fairly good vol- 
ume. 

One of the factors in bigger cattle 
feed business has been heavy move- 
ment of feeder cattle into the com- 
mercial corn areas of southern and 
western Minnesota. Farmers ap- 
parently are utilizing their soft corn 
by expanded cattle feeding operations, 
and demand for formula supplements 
has picked up appreciably as a result. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 48,911 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 50,388 tons in the 
week previous and 45,719 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
901,340 tons as compared with 911,- 
791 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with com- 
parative figures for the previous weeks: 

Oct Oct. Nov. Nov. 

19 26 2 9 
23,312 *t20,914 *$23,170 *22,194 

tRevised. 





Five mills 
*Four mills 
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Wheat futures markets were strong 
last week until a wave of profit-tak- 
ing developed in the final day of trad- 
ing and a drop from the high points 
occurred. The market was buoyed 
up further by promise ‘of extensive 
export business, sharp gains in other 
grains and oilseeds which followed 
issuance of a bullish cotton crop re- 
port and continuance of a holding 
tendency on the part of producers. 
However, some observers expressed 
the opinion that producer marketing 
might increase now that prices have 
reached well above loan levels. Some 
contracts reached new season’s highs. 
In the week ending Nov. 10 (markets 
were closed Nov. 12 in observance of 
Armistice Day) Chicago futures 
gained 1% @2%¢, Minneapolis 2%@ 
3%¢ and Kansas City %@2%¢. The 
greatest advances were made by 
December futures. 

Closing futures prices Nov. 10 were: 
Chicago — December $257% @2.57', 
March $2.60% @2.60%, May $2.57% 
@2.57%, July $2.47%; Minneapolis— 
December $2.45%, May $2.46%, July 
$2.46%; Kansas City — December 
$2.47% @2.47%, May 2.47% @2.47%, 
July $2.39%. 

Export prospects were the talk 
of the market although little actual 
buying developed. Portugal purchased 
a cargo and the U. K. took a small 
amount. Principal business was ex- 
pected to develop with Austria and 
Germany, although by the end of the 
week no sales had been confirmed. 
It is expected transactions will be 
undertaken early this week. Con- 
siderable emphasis is still being placed 
on the short crops in Australia and 
Argentina and Canada’s difficulties 
in moving grain to export positions. 

The government's estimate of cot- 
ton for November cut more than 1 
million bales from the previous es- 
timate, causing prices for this com- 
modity to shoot up sharply. Soybeans 
and feed grains moved in sympathy, 
and wheat also received some stimu- 
lus. No new estimate of 1951 wheat 
production was made in the Novem- 
ber report. Outturn is estimated at 
993,598,000 bu., compared with 
1,026,775,000 last year. The corn esti- 
mate was trimmed 17 million bushels 
from the October estimate to 3,088,- 
092,000 bu. 

Reports of 1952 wheat production 
prospects are mostly optimistic. The 
Santa Fe Railway report states that 
moisture conditions in Kansas are 
well balanced and the crop is off to 
an excellent start. Arrival of needed 
surface moisture in Oklahoma has 
permitted completion of seeding there, 
but Texas continues to suffer from 
drouth conditions, the report states. 

Spring Basis Firm 

Movement to spring wheat termin- 
als slackened, with 1,531 cars in at 
Minneapolis and 1,751 at Duluth. The 
smaller offerings were met with a 
ready demand and the trading basis 
ruled firm. Elevator buyers were 
prominently in market for ordinary 
grades since the space situation, es- 
pecially at Duluth, has been greatly 
improved by recent heavy loadouts. 
Mill demand well took care of the 
13% protein and higher lots. At the 
close of the week ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or northern spring 
wheat, including 12% protein, was 
quoted at 2@5¢ over the Minneapolis 
December price, 13% protein at 6@ 
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Wheat Futures Markets 
Post New Advanees 


Profit-Taking at End of Period Reduces 
Week’s Gains; Export Prospect a Major Influence 


8¢ over, 14% protein at 10@12¢ over, 
15% protein at 15@17¢ over and 16% 
protein at 20@22¢ over. The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minnegpolis during 
the week was 13.40%, and the durum 
11.80%. 

The cash durum market remained 
in an independently strong position. 
Offerings of good to choice milling 
qualities were scarce, and the bright- 
colored cars were taken quickly each 
day. Low grade durum of poor color 
and showing heavy damage moved 
slowly, many of the very low grade 
cars trading as a feed. No. 1 and 2 
hard amber durum, fancy milling 
quality, were quoted at 32@36¢ over 
the December price, with an occa- 
sional fancy car suitable for puffing 
and other specialty uses bringing 
3@8¢ additional premium. No. 1 and 
2 amber durum of choice milling 
quality were quoted at 26@31¢ over 
December, No. 1 and 2 durum, medium 
milling quality, 18@27¢ over, and No. 
1 red durum nominally 18@15¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Nov. 10: 

Wheat 
1 DNS 
12.00% 
13.00% 
14.00% 


15.00% 
16.00% 


or NS 58 Ib. 
Protein 
Protein > 
Protein .... 
Protein 
Protein 


1¢ Premium dee Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


Test weight—1@3¢ Ib. under 58 Ib. 
Damage—1@2¢ each 1 to 2%. 
Moisture—0@2¢ each 4% over 14% 


To Arrive 

Basis No. 1 DNS or NS 58 Ib., for 12% 

protein $2.49%, Duluth; $2.45%, Minneapolis. 
K. C. Prices Firm 

Scarcity of desirable offerings, the 
shrinking U.S. cotton crop and its 
effect on feed grains and a fair to 
good demand for cash wheat kept 
Kansas City wheat prices at highest 
levels of the season. Premiums were 
firm to stronger, while the basic fu- 
ture almost equaled the year’s high 
of $2.49 for December wheat. The 
protein scale for cash wheat advanced 
% @1¢ last week with ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter closing at 2% 
@5¢ over December, 12% protein 2% 
@5%¢ over, 13% protein 24@8%¢ 
over and 14% protein 6%@13%¢ 
over. The December future opened 
at $2.46%, reached a high of $2.48% 
Nov. 9 and closed at $2.47% a day 
later. Receipts improved somewhat 
last week, reaching a total of 860 
cars, compared with 798 in the pre- 
vious week. The heavier arrivals did 
not help to increase cash offerings to 
any great extent, however. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Nov. 10, protein con- 
tent considered: 

No. Dark and Hard .... 
No. Dark and Hard 

No. Dark and Hard 

No. Dark and Hard .. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. d 

Ordinary No. 1 hard winter wheat 
flour was reported selling at Ft. 
Worth Nov. 10 at $2.74% @2.75%, de- 
livered Texas common points. De- 
mand was fair and offerings were 
moderate, with low proteins getting 
hard to find. 


Pacific Exporters Busy 
Export wheat busi in the Pa- 
cific Northwest continues of suffi- 
cient volume to keep exporters press- 


ae $2.47% @2.50% 
2.47% @2 50% 
4 2.53 


$2.49% o* 
2.48% @2 


mT me wet 
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CurRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT. 
Floir production in principal manuf.cturing areas by mills reporting currently toe The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Central and Southeast 
North Pacifie Coast 


*Previous 
week 
$09,333 

1,246,084 
471,916 
510,910 
303,875 


Nov. 5-10, Nov. 6-11, 


263,494 237,016 





Totals 


Percentage of total U.S. output 


74.1 
*Revised. 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day ang 
Previous Mer 5-10, Nov. 6-11, 


Nov. 4-9, 


Northwest 
Southwest ....... 
Buffalo 

Central and 8. E. 
No. Pacific Coast 


5-day week 
capacity 
340,600 


Flour 
output 
299,614 
297,093 
287,671 
303,893 


% ac- 

Nov. 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 340,600 

Two years ago .. 340,600 

Five-year average . 

Ten-year average 

Rep Mills O 
(Including Wichita and 


340,600 





capacity 
Nov. 4-9 ....... 1,019,250 
Previous week . .1,019,250 
Year ago ...... 1,019,250 
Two years ago. .1,016,750 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour 
output 
511,073 
*510,910 
497,875 
524,042 


% ac- 


Nov. 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


650,805 


BUFFALO 

5-day week 

capacity 
459,500 
459,500 
455,000 
505,000 


Flour 
output 
520,286 

471,916 
448,408 
581,131 


Nov. 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised 


3,342,118 
74.1 


3,075,375 3,296,605 3,887,434 
74 72 70 


Crop year flour production 
Rr gene 


5, 149, 153 
60,692,059 





62,318,356 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 

capacity 
282,500 
282,500 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
286,158 101 

*282,790 100 
228,101 


Previous week .. 
Year ago 317,800 
Two years ago .. 315,800 276,434 
Five-year average ...........5.%-+ 
Ten-year average 

*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in 
cluding Duluth, 8st. Paul, 
Montana and Iowa: 
5-day week 
eapacity 
. 662,250 


Minnesota, - 
North Dakota, 


Flour 
output 
503,560 
*526,543 
432,565 
423,387 


Nov. 4-9 .. R 

Previous week .. 552,250 

Year ago ....... 562,000 

Two years ago .. 565,500 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
. Tacoma and Interior 
Washington 


5-day week 

capacity 
Nov. 4-9 -. 230,000 
Previous week .. 230,000 
Year ago ....... 202,500 
Two years ago .. 202,500 
Five-year average .... 
Ten-year average 

*Revised, 

Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
Nov. 4-9 -» 133,000 107,635 
Previous week -. 133,000 107,635 
Year ago ....... 122,000 80, 085 
Two years ago .. 122,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Flour 
output 
206,437 

*196,240 
183,409 
156,267 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeed in tons for the current and prior two weeks, together 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, 


with 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and st. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota 
and 





St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, 


N.Y. Production computed on the peg of 72% —* extraction: 


thwest*——.  ——Northwest 





Weekly wan yeas her =. &, Crop year Weekly ee year Weekly amon 
jon product: 


to da 
Nov. 466,281 
Previous week .. 
Two weeks ago. 


15,513 
$15,965 
15,693 
12,448 
13,859 
16,525 
18,384 
15,346 


482,222 
492,104 
608,564 
613.963 


yr. average 27,233  §32,626 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. 


to date 
me ss, 577 


juction a Les a x to date 


9,002 6,482 901,340 


261,540 
282,438 
230,854 
362,464 
280,375 1 

tAll milis. Revised. 


168,029 911,791 

983,302 
1,057,973 
1,175,930 
1,006,420 


57,796 
60,904 
52,853 





ing for supplies. The surprise of the 
week was a sale of white wheat to 
the U.K. This was a full cargo at a 
reported price of around $2.42 bu. 
There were rumors that another full 
cargo had been sold, but no confirma- 
tion was obtainable. India bought an- 
other cargo of white wheat early in 
the week and has been inquiring for 
more cargoes. are selling 
more wheat than they have been able 
to get from farmers. There was a 
substantial movement of wheat out 
of farm hands at $2.42% for white 
and $2.43 for hard winters. But when 
prices were below that level, farmers 
were not inclined to sell. At the $2.42 
level business has been very good, 
and movement free out of farm 


hands. Crop conditions are normal 
for this time of the year. Ample 
moisture is in the soil and weather 
conditions are normal for this time 
of the year. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


DATES ARE SET FOR 1952 
FEED CONTROL MEETING 
WASHINGTON—The 1952 meeting 


starting at 7 p.m., . 
lations Committee, will 
Sept. 30. 
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FLOUR BUYING FOR ISRAEL 
RELIEF CONSIDERED POSSIBLE 





IWA Flour Sales Potential Dwindles, With Philippines, 
Netherlands Major Markets Remaining; 
Cuban Quota Almost Closed 


WASHINGTON — With registered 
U.S. sales under the International 
Wheat Agreement already past the 
halfway mark, the flour market po- 
tential has shriveled. The Philippines 
remain as the major prospective buy- 
er in addition to the usual business 
that may be expected from the Neth- 
erlands. Other lesser possibilities are 
Indonesia, Israel, Iceland and Saudi 
Arabia. The Cuban flour export ac- 
count is virtually closed as far as 
wheat pact sales are concerned. 

Outside the wheat pact there may 
be some chance that flour sales can 
be made to Israel for relief feeding 
purposes. An influx of immigrants 
and refugees there has created a con- 
dition little short of crisis propor- 
tions. 

Under the changed policy of the 
U.S. government for the Middle East, 
placing Israel under the supervision 
of H. G. Bennett, technical assist- 
ance administrator for the Mutual 
Security Agency, economic aid for 
this nation will be subject to his de- 
cisions. Officials at his office say 
that Israel aid would primarily be 
in the form of wheat since the coun- 
try needs the by-product feeds from 
milling operations. However, this 
policy is not essentially a firm one 
and leaves the door open for some 
prospect that flour can be used in a 
relief program. 


ECA Pattern Seen 

While the Bennett economic aid op- 
erations have not jelled as far as 
physical operations are concerned it 
is expected that they would follow 
the same general plan used by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
whereby funds would be authorized 
for procurement by the individual 
government involved and actual buy- 
ing would follow the practice of the 
government, either through bulk buy- 
ing of either grain or flour through 
private trade channels in the U.S. 

Speculation over the possible re- 
instatement of the U.K. as a partici- 
pant in an economic aid program un- 
der MSA continues. If this decision 
is taken it could mean that the U.K. 
buying of wheat would be resumed 
on a fairly large scale from the U.S. 
on the former ECA grant basis. This 
would be one means of reducing the 
outside pressure on the U.K. dollar 
and gold reserves. 


IWA Sales Decline 

For the past week sales under the 
IWA slumped from the previous 
week's high level down to slightly 
more than 3.5 million bushels, of 
which 711,000 bu. moved in the form 
of flour. 

A survey of the historical flour 
importing nations in the wheat pact 
shows that these accounts are prac- 
tically closed out at this time, with 
the exceptions noted above. 

However, with the Middle East 
taking the center of the world po- 
litical stage—where U.S.’s grain sup- 
plies may be thrown into the scales 
—there may be some chance that 
straight economic aid might include 
flour, although the quantities in- 
volved would not be in heavy volume. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of the quotas for the 





1951-52 year on June 14 total 129,- 
433,000 bu. (See table on page 29.) 
The principal importing countries in- 
volved in this we@k’s sales were Jap- 
an, U.K., Mexico, Brazil and Belgium. 
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Outlook Dull for 
Winter Storage 


Fleet at Buffalo 


BUFFALO—Prospects for the 
winter storage fleet here for the com- 
ing winter are not considered very 
bright by well informed grain and 
lake boat owners. So far there is 
only one ship, and that a barge load- 
ed with grain, that will be stationed 
here for the winter. 

The sudden onslaught of winter 
caught a great many ore boats at the 
loading docks at the head of the 
Great Lakes, where they are stalled 
waiting the thawing out of the ore 
before it can be loaded on to the 








boats. This delay at the present time 
will keep the majority of these boats 
working that trade much longer than 
was anticipated, eliminating any pos- 
sibility of them being used as grain 
storage boats at this point. 

Another point the boat owners 
bring up is that under the new set- 
up in taxes, they do not think that 
it would pay them to go into the 
grain storage business as the net re- 
turn would be insufficient to warrant 
the taking on of this type of business 
this winter. 

Another factor pointed out whic 
will work against the possibility of 
a substantial storage fleet here this 
winter is that if the ore boats are 
delayed any more from this time on, 
it will mean that they will want to 
make an early spring start in the 
ore carrying business. 

Past spring ice conditions at this 
end of the lakes make them a little 
wary of tying their boats up at this 
point with storage grain and have to 
await the uncertainty of the spring 
weather and ice conditions here. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. K. HURSLEY NAMED 
K. C. BOARD DIRECTOR 


KANSAS CITY—H. K. Hursley of 
the Addison-Hursley Grain Co., has 
been elected a director of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, succeeding W. E. 
Bindenagel of Cargill, Inc., who re- 
cently was transferred from the Kan- 
sas City office to Minneapolis. 











Carrying Charge of 6c Bu. Gets 
Official Wheat Council Approval 


The International Wheat Council, 
meeting at Lisbon, Portugal, rejected 
the protest of the importing coun- 
tries, led by Britain, against the ad- 
dition of a 6¢ bu. carrying charge to 
the agreement price. 

The protest received its first air- 
ing at the London meeting July 30 
and was passed to the executive com- 
mittee for further examination. The 
committee reported in favor of the 
exporters, and the decision will be ef- 
fective for the remaining life of the 
agreement. 

Reports from London indicate, how- 
ever, that the importing countries 
will not allow the matter to rest 
there because plans are being made 
for a fuller discussion of the issue in 
connection with proposals now being 
examined for a new agreement to 
succeed the present one. 

However, the uncertainty surround- 
ing the legality or otherwise of the 
charge has acted as a brake on trade 
in wheat and flour, and exporters in 
Canada hope that business will now 
proceed normally. 


Application Rejected 

The council rejected an application 
from Jordan for guaranteed purchases 
of 30,000 metric tons on the grounds 
that the exporting countries were un- 
able to increase their existing com- 
mitments. Applications from Egypt, 
the Dominican Republic and El Sal- 
vador for increases in their guaran- 
teed quantities were refused. ' 

Returning U.S. delegates from th 
council meeting report that the ses- 
sion was harmonious and construc- 
tive. The controversy over imposi- 
tion of carrying charges by the ex- 
porters was ended with the accept- 
ance of this principle by the import- 
ers, although they made a come 
hearted attempt to reject this charge, 
U.S. delegates said. 
The problem of appointment of a 


secretary to the council was referred 
to the executive committee where it 
was felt it could be more properly 
and appropriately handled. It is tact- 
fully agreed that the secretary of the 
council should be selected from the 
exporting nations as long as the 
chairman of the council is chosen 
from among the importers. 


Renewal Considered 


The session considered the renewal 
of the agreement which is due to end 
its four-year life on July 31, 1953. 
US. officials say that there is little 
possibility that export quotas can be 
increased by the exporting nations 
and see equal difficulty in redistribut- 
ing quotas among the importing na- 
tions. The import quota has assumed 
a position of real value in the current 
life of the agreement since world 
prices have remained steadily above 
wheat pact maximums, and those na- 
tions would probably reject any ef- 
fort made, for example, to take away 
part of their wheat import quotas 
for redistribution among purely flour 
importing countries. 

U.S. officials agree that it is un- 
fortunate that the pact is so inflex- 
ible in this respect, but they point 
out that flour over and above quota 
requirements is always available. 

This position is basically correct 
except at such times when Canada 
sets an incentive price on Class 2 
wheat which gives them a competi- 
tive edge in Latin American flour 
markets after wheat pact quotas are 
exhausted. 

For this year, at least, it is not ex- 
pected that Canada will use a Class 2 
wheat incentive price to boost flour 
sales since it now appears that the 
current Canadian harvest is some- 
what like that of the previous year, 
with substantial quantities of wheat 
which will fall below good milling 
grades. 
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July-September 
Wheat Exports 
Show Increase 


WASHINGTON — U.S. exports of 
wheat and wheat products during the 
July-September quarter were more 
than twice the volume exported dur- 
ing the corresponding period last 
year, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 

July-September exports of wheat, 
flour and macaroni were estimated 
at 2,893,000 long tons (108,015,000 
equivalent bushels), as compared 
with 1,376,000 long tons (51,287,000 
equivalent bushels) in the like period 
of 1950. 

While exports of wheat and wheat 
products for the quarter rose, ex- 
ports of corn and other coarse grains 
declined. Exports of coarse grains for 
the July-September quarter this year 
were estimated at 986,000 long tons, 
compared with 1,155,000 long tons in 
the corresponding period last year. 

(Comparisons for the two periods 
appear in the accompanying table.) 

Forty-eight per cent, or 1,863,000 
long tons, of the total exports of 
all grains and grain products from 
the U.S. for July-September went 
to European countries. Of this quan- 
tity Germany, U.K., Netherlands, 
France, Belgium and Luxemburg re- 
ceived 1,446,000 long tons. 

Twenty-nine per cent, or 1,121,000 
tons, of the total went to the Far 
East, principally to India and Japan. 
India alone received 649,000 long tons 
of wheat and 60,000 long tons of 
grain sorghums. 

Thirteen per cent went to Central 
and South America. Six per cent went 
to the Near East. Exports to “all 
other” countries combined totaled 
161,000 long tons, with Canada the 
principal importer. 








U.S. Exports of Grains, Grain 
Products 
1950 (0000's omitted) 
Wheat, flour Other grain 
and macaroni and products* 
tons bu tons bu. 
July 491 18,316 330 13,694 
August 299 14,830 449 18,297 
September 186 18,141 376 15,540 
Total 1 6 1,287 1,1 47,531 
1951 (000s omitted) 


Wheat, flour 
and macaroni 


Other grain 
and products* 





duly 
August 
Septembert 


300 12,35 
262 11,160 





Total - 2,893 108,015 986 41,271 

*Includes corn, oats, grain sorghums, 
barley rye, corn grits, hominy and meal, 
corn starch and flour, oatmeal and malt 

tExports of coarse grains to all coun 
tries included 15,405,000 bu. corn, 13,703,000 
bu. grain sorghums, 9,130,000 bu. barley, 
$44,000 bu. rye, and 473,000 bu. oats. Prod- 
ucts of these commodities are not included 
in these sub-totals 

tPreliminary. 
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FARRAR TILNEY, GENERAL 
BAKING OFFICIAL, DEAD 


NEW YORK—Farrar Tilney, vice 
president and director of purchases 
for the General Baking Co. here, 
died Nov. 11 at a convalescent home 
near his residence in Norwood, N.J., 
following a long illness. He was 71. 

Mr. Tilney joined the General bak- 
ing firm when it was founded in 
1911, and remained head of purchas- 
ing from 1912 until his death. He was 
a former director and 25-year mem- 
ber of the Bakers Club, Inc., New 
York. 

Funeral services were held Nov. 13 
at St. Pauls Church, Englewood, N.J. 
Mr. Tilney is survived by his widow, 
two sons and two daughters. 
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Feed and Feed Grain Price Indexes 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 





PRICES, 1935 TO DATE 


BASE PERIOD 1935-39— 100 


Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 


1961-52 ZEB.9 2.25 sere Tr 
1960-51...... 207.8 221.1 229.0 233.6 241.3 
1949-60........ 212.6 209.7 214.2 206.7 202.9 
1948-49........ 208.8 230.4 230.0 225.5 210.8 
1947-48........ 283.6 283.1 301.9 313.7 281.6 
1946-47........ 229.7 254.0 221.6 208.6 197.4 
1946-46........ 166.0 166.1 165.1 165.2 166.2 
1944-46........ 164.8 164.6 164.4 164.5 164.3 
1943-44........ 162.6 164.0 164.2 164.2 165.0 
1942-43........ 137.1 142.1 142.7 143.9 143.8 
1941-42........ 126.9 127.6 133.9 143.8 143.4 
1940-41........ 90.9 99.9 99.3 98.9 93.1 
1939-40. 98.9 104.6 106.2 106.3 102.7 
1938-39........ 81.7 83.2 87.5 90.2 88.5 
1937-38....... 94.0 93.9 93.2 98.2 96.7 
1936-37...... - 117.8 126.3 182.7 188.2 132.6 
1935-36........ 86.0 84.6 86.0 84.8 83.0 


Compiled by Market News and Services 
keting Administration. 


Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
240.2 243.9 240.7 237.4 240.4 236.6 246.6 234.8 
212.4 221.8 237.8 227.8 251.2 227.5 213.6 219.8 
214.2 226.4 221.4 215.6 229.3 239.2 219.4 222.6 
272.6 275.3 271.6 277.1 259.4 220.1 221.7 271.8 
236.7 224.6 223.0 238.8 257.1 263.9 288.1 237.0 
165.2 165.3 192.3 202.3 278.0 255.2 204.4 190.7 
164.7 164.3 164.2 164.6 164.8 164. 
166.1 165.1 166.2 166.2 165.1 165. 
146.7 147.3 146.7 146.8 147.2 162.1 162.1 147.4 
144.2 142.1 139.2 139.6 140.3 137.3 137.5 137.9 
93.7 98.1 97.8 102.6 114.4 118.5 132.6 103.3 
101.2 103.7 100.7 90.3 88.4 85.3 89.0 98.1 
90.7 9.6 94.7 90.9 85.7 83.0 106.4 89.8 
92.9 88.7 87.9 86.6 87.4 32.8 82.2 90.4 
131.2 142.5 138.7 125.3 116.7 100.2 95.2 124.5 
$1.4 83.1 83.4 89.0 114.9 126.1 121.1 93.6 


Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 


neo 
~ 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRALN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO SEPTEMBER, 1940—100 


Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
1951-52... 247.6 oe vee 
1950-51.... - 207.6 219.9 232.0 240.3 250.2 
1949-60........ 178.8 173.6 184.0 184.5 185.2 
1948-49........ 207.8 201.3 205.6 203.1 183.3 
1947-48... . 334.1 344.6 367.0 378.2 319.1 
1946.47... 264.8 210.4 194.8 192.0 200.0 
1946-46... . 170.2 172.7 173.6 173.9 174.1 
1944-45 ee 164.9 157.1 164.6 168.2 159.0 
1943-44 161.1 161.3 172.2 172.6 172.6 
1942-43.. 111.9 116.2 126.1 137.2 138.9 
1941-42. ° 99.8 103.1 109.2 118.2 117.0 
1940-41. 87.8 88.6 85.4 87.3 85.8 
1938-40 73.6 76.5 82.7 86.6 86.2 
1938-39 64.6 66.8 71.6 72.8 68.7 
1937-38 90.0 78.4 81.3 85.2 82.2 
1936-37.. 160.2 163.2 156.2 163.6 163.8 
1935-36. 104.1 $8.5 83.1 86.4 88.8 

Compiled by Market News and Services 


keting Administration. 


Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver 
245.8 247.4 246.6 236.8 240.6 241.8 243.1 237.6 
190.6 201.5 211.3 211.3 218.6 211.6 210.9 196.4 
193.3 197.3 187.6 189.2 192.7 181.3 181.6 193.7 
326.8 326.4 322.3 $20.7 284.6 262.2 243.1 319.0 
244.0 248.3 251.1 285.4 294.4 322.3 343.0 253.5 
179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 293.3 262.8 257.2 204.0 
170.0 166.6 165.2 169.4 170.3 167.8 168.3 166.3 
172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 171.1 168.7 164.0 169.6 
145.5 149.8 153.6 156.0 158.3 158.5 160.2 142.7 
116.9 118.0 121.1 119.3 119.2 118.4 118.2 114.9 
89.2 94.8 98.2 99.4 99.0 100.0 105.8 93.4 
86.2 92.3 96.3 92.4 90.1 89.6 88.3 86.7 
68.6 70.7 74.4 74.7 68.1 67.0 81.9 70.8 
81.7 81.8 80.1 79.1 79.5 711 71.5 80.2 
165.6 185.4 183.2 166.6 161.6 141.0 130.6 160.1 
86.4 87.0 85.5 86.9 121.1 156.1 153.4 102.2 
Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 





DR. OSER CHALLENGES 
PURE FOOD ALARMISTS 

NEW YORK—Attaining the high- 
est standards in its history, the food 
industry is today supplying to the 
nation food that ranks first in nutri- 
tional and sanitary qualities, Dr. Ber- 
nard L. Oser, director of Food Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc., declared in 
a talk before the New York Section 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists held at the Building 
Trades Club Nov. 5. 

“Never before in history has the 
food of any nation been of such uni- 
formly high sanitary and nutritional 
quality, and never before have we 
had such a low incidence of cases of 
malnutrition or of food poisoning,” 
Dr. Oser said. 

Refuting the tendency of alarmists 
to create loss of confidence in the 
purity of food supply, Dr. Oser said 
that the facts “do not justify impli- 
cations that the food industry, 
through carelessness or ignorance, is 
producing poisoned food or that 
chemical manufacturers encourage 
the use of chemicals in reckless disre- 
gard of the safety of our food sup- 
ply.” 

Current interest in the purity of 
the nation’s food supply has been 
stimulated by congressional hearings 
concerned with legal restrictions on 
the presence of chemicals in food 
either as a result ‘of their use in im- 
proving or preserving foods or as 
residues from their use as pesticidal 
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agents. “While there is need for 
plugging gaps in our food laws,” Dr. 
Oser pointed out, “no serious emer- 
gency exists. The Federal Food and 
Drug Administration has the author- 
ity to set the limits on the quantity 
of such chemicals used by the manu- 
facturer, and such agents are used 
only in quantities established to be 
free from hazard.” 

The meeting was conducted by W. 
H. Cathcart, Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co., chairman of the New 
York Section. Dr. R. C. Sherwood, 
technical director of Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc., is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 
25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 











TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 


for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


*““DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 2 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sus, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 























FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ® 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














-— 














Sid Ch UN GOI E 








ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 








SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 


Be Proud of Your Job, 


as We Are of Ours, for gaan ean uhm 
9. 


1951— 1951 


“Hirvad 16 the 
Statt ut Lite” 


KANSAS BEST 
Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


the Heart of Kansas’ 
‘Wichita, Kansas 


Allied Mills, Inc.. 36% 28% 31 36% 


Allis-Chalmers 
Pid. $3.25 


40% 
89% 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, lil, San Francisco, Calif. 








TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


Wisdom 
 ¢ mee 
WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS Sa 
Low Protein. | MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Mellow Type Protein 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 


FLOUR 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











i-H KING MIDAS FLOUR 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas 


Mo. KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
City, 


Minneapolis, U. $. A. 














Am, Cyanamid . 71% 
Pf. .. 7 


Dow Chemical .. 

oy A ‘ 
$3.25 2nd 
oopieas Mills of 


America, Inc. . 
Gen. Baking Co.. 
Pfd. $8 


Gen, Foods Corp. 
Pid. $3.5 


Gen. Mills, Inc... 


. $3.2 
le ” Biscuit Co. 
7 


Nov adel- Agene 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 
. eras 
Proc. & Gamble 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Pid. $6 ° 137% 

Ralston Purina — 
Pfd.. * RRL 
. Co. % 11% 
96 


Sterling Drag 
Pfd. $3.50 
Sunsh. Bisc., Ine. 
United Biscuit 
of America 
Pid. $4.50 ‘ 
Victor Ch. Whks.. 
Pid. $3.50 .. 
Ward a Co. 2 
Pfd. $5.50 ... 99 99 99% 


Bid Asked 

#Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 15 16% 
?Safety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Inc. jacese B® 20% 
Standard Milling “co. A 9, 10% 

**Midwest stock market. #0ver counter. 
tSubsidiary Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Noy. 9 

Bid — 

Great A&P Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 130% 
Hathaway Bakeries 10% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York - 2 
Horn & Hardart Corp. ‘of 

New York, $5 Pfd. . 106 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. . 141 
Omar, Inc. - 19% 
Wagner Baking Co. ye 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 107 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 5% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Low Close 
Oct. 


—1951— 

Canada Bread 4.75 2.65 
fd. B 56 
Can, Food Prod.. 4.60 
A 9 


Pfd. 
Consol. Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
Pd. sees 
Inter-City Bak. 
Maple Leaf Mig. 
Mid Pacific Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Pfd. 
Purity Flour 
Pfd. 


St. Lawrence FI. 
Toronto Elevs. 
United Grain, A 
George Weston 

Pid. 4%%% 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Canadian Bakeries il 12 
Catelli Food, A 12% 
Catelli Food, B 
General Bakeries 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 
Lake of the Woods 
McCabe Grain, A 
Reliance Grain 
St. Lawrence Fl., Pfd. 
Woods Manufacturing 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
cks of bonded grain in the U.S. as co 
pilec a by the secretary of the Chicago Boar: 
of Trade, Nov 1951 (000’s omitted) 


neat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore 1 
Buffalo 39 317 407 
Duluth 5 . 
Lakes 
Buffalo, afloat 


Totals 2,251 1,106 
Previous week 1,522 1,844 


‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
mirket, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


MILLING CO 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA . 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ®@ ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 

















MADE-RITE 


BIG 7 


Superior Bakery Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 





BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 








‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Seen the new 
rooms? ... at 


tHe SHERMAN 


Chicago's Moke the Sherman 
: your hotel in Chicogo: 
personality @ New rooms, 
hotel...now dramatically designed. 
ar © Fascinating 
brilliantly —crestouronts, including 
the beautiful new 
restyled College inn 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Seo. 
® Handy-to- 
everything locanon. 
® Gorage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
Randolph ond Clork Streets 
CHICAGO 


Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 
Jomes A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 


833s 8 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 

















Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, woRc' SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
provi Qt. 
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100 IOWA BAKERS STUDY 
BETTER MERCHANDISING 


DES MOINES — Higher quality, 
better salesmanship and a closer 
watch on costs will produce more 
profits, members of the Iowa Bakers 
Assn. were told recently, at the Ho- 
tel Fort Des Moines. 

The nearly 100 wholesale and re- 
tail bakers heard two speakers advise 
them to quit trying to meet competi- 
tion on a price basis, and to pay 
more attention to quality. 

John P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago, said: 

“We must upgrade our products— 
make them better. This selling job 
includes making our bakery goods 
look good and displaying them well. 
The housewife doesn’t want to bake; 
she wants more leisure. She will buy 
quality and pay higher prices for it.” 

Charles E. Forsberg, Alstadt & 
Langlas Baking Co., Waterloo, presi- 
dent of the association, told the bak- 
ers, “We ought to raise our quality 
and our prices as fast as the OPS will 
let us. Let’s compete on a quality 
basis instead of cutting prices.” 

Mr. Forsberg spent considerable 
time reporting on the American Bak- 
ers Assn. meeting at Chicago. He em- 
phasized that bakers who are not 
using the library, laboratory and 
other facilities of the national body 
are losing much of value to their busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Forsberg said plans are being 
formulated to employ a full-time sec- 
retary for the Iowa association, and 
that an announcement would be 
forthcoming in the next few weeks. 

The busy half-day session included 
an explanation of a “cost change 
chart” which will enable a baker to 
figure cost of a mixture when ingre- 
dients are changed or increased. 
Harvey Barnard, food technician for 
Clinton Foods, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, 
said the chart will save much time 
in arriving at costs. 

Robert Quinlan, field merchandis- 
ing director of the Bakers of America 
Program, exhibited a color film which 
showed the processes employed to 
take wheat from the field to the con- 
sumer’s table in the form of bread 
and other bakery products. 

Following the general program, the 
retailers heard about the saving which 
can be effected by freezing dough and 
baked foods, and the wholesalers dis- 
cussed various problems peculiar to 
their business. 


——“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS’ INSTITUTE NAMES 
COMMITTEES FOR 1952 


CHICAGO—Louis E. Caster, chair- 
man of the board of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, has announced the 
appointment of the following institute 
committees for 1952: 

Educational Advisory Committee: 
Harold S. Mitchell, chairman; Ellis 
Baum, Robert W. Brooks, D. F. Co- 
pell, Dr. B. W. Fairbanks, Bernard 
E. Godde, Arthur Hackett, John E. 
Morrill, Peter G. Pirrie, Charles J. 
Regan and Robert M. Woods. 

Scientific Advisory Committee: Dr. 
William B. Bradley, chairman; H. S. 
Adams, Dr. C. H. Bailey, Dr. G. M. 
Dack, Gaston Dalby, Dr. C. A. El- 
vehjem, Dr. Louis W. Haas, Dr. H. O. 
Halvorson, Dr. Herbert E. Longe- 
necker, C. J. Patterson, Dr. E. A. 
Parfitt, Dr. Guy C. Robinson, Dr. 
Oscar Skovholt and Dr. R. R. Wil- 
liams. 

Finance and Membership Commit- 
tee: Joseph A. Lee, chairman; How- 
ard Cunningham, J. U.;Lemmon, Jr., 
Raymond K. Stritzinger, Ralph D. 
Ward, and Harry W. Zinsmaster. 


MiLuinc WHEAT 
aon mY Wheto 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed for 
baking strength. They’re 
carefully and personally se- 
lected — binned according 


to variety. 
Ath for: 


W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 
or P. A. (Pat) TROWER 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


GANSAS CITY 6, mrssOuRt 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
“BLODGETT’S” 


Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Ai paraelly Milled by the Blodgets Family Since 1648 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 
The 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter immediately my subscription to 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


2 One year $4 O Two years $7 
O Billme OBillmyfirm [11 am sending payment 





0 Grain Firm 

© Preduction pIstRiB- 4 0 Broker Bakery 

C Sales or Office UTOR | 2 Wholesale 
Grocer © Retail 














INS 
Ory 


QUALITY 











The 
OBINSON 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseur! 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
lished 1874 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Selt-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











DD :énckeoalaan 
BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


Jat 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


~ $T. LOUIS, MO. 
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SEMOLINA MILLING DEMONSTRATED—Theodore R. Sills, president of 
Theodore R. Sills & Co., public relations counsel for the National Macaroni 
Institute, explains operations of the Buhler Automatic Laboratory Mill to 
Adele Laffan, Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, at the recent Newspaper 
Food Editors Conference at the Drake Hotei in Chicago. 


Semolina and Macaroni Production Shown 


CHICAGO — Newspaper food edi- 
tors learned first hand recently how 
durum wheat is turned into maca- 
roni products. 

The National Macaroni Institute 
set up a miniature macaroni manu- 
facturing plant and a durum wheat 
mill in the Drake Hotel during the 
Newspaper Food Editors Conference 
in Chicago. 

Institute officials said they in- 
stalled the macaroni plant and du- 
rum mill to give the 137 food editors 
attending the conference an actual 
demonstration of semolina produc- 
tion and modern methods of manu- 
facturing macaroni products. 

The effectiveness of the demonstra- 
tion has been indicated by the thou- 
sands of lines written by the food 
editors describirig durum milling and 
macaroni manufacturing procedures, 
institute officials pointed out. 

The equipment for the demonstra- 
tion was supplied by Buhler Bros. 
Inc., manufacturer of milling and 
macaroni manufacturing machinery 

The milling part of the demonstra- 
tion was highlighted by the operation 
of a Buhler Automatic Laboratory 





FOOD INDUSTRY OUTLOOK 
STUDIED AT GMA MEETING 


NEW YORK—Top food industry 
executives convened here this week 
for the 43rd annual meeting of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc. 

In view of unsettled world condi- 
tions, the program was being devoted 
to discussions helpful in re-evaluat- 
ing the present situation so that the 
industry might determine what lies 
ahead, what the risks are and the 
main factors which management 
must consider in today’s planning. 
The theme of the meeting, being held 
Nov. 12-14 at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
was “Time to Take a New Look.” 

Speakers were to cover such topics 
as the Washington and international 
situations, the economic situation, the 
farm situation, qualifications and re- 
sponsibilities of management; and 
marketing and distribution of gro- 
cery products. Following the talks 
by experts, a panel discussion of 
problems by industry executives was 
to be held. 


Mill, Type MCK, which has a 55 
pound-per-hour capacity. Semolina 
produced by the mill was transferred 
directly to a one-ton Buhler Midget 
Macaroni Press which turned out 
macaroni products at the rate of 220 
Ib. an hour. 

Among the speakers at the meet- 
ing were C. W. Wolfe, a past presi- 
dent of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn. and chairman of the 
National Macaroni Institute; G. Cul- 
len Thomas, vice president and direc- 
tor of products control, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, who discussed mill- 
ing methods, and Dr. Glenn Smith, 
associate director of the North Da- 
kota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, who detailed food values of mac- 
aroni products. 


@READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMA Study Shows 
Two Stockholders 
for Every Employee 


NEW YORK—“For every employee 
in a group of 25 representative com- 
panies in the food and grocery manu- 
facturing industry, there are almost 
two stockholders,” Paul S. Willis, 
president of Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., reports. 

Referring to a study made by GMA, 
Mr. Willis said: “These companies 
are a cross section of those which 
produce the products which make up 
the average family market basket. 
They range from the large compan- 
ies with many thousands of stock- 
holders and employees, to the smaller 
unit in the industry with only a few 
hundred stockholders and employees. 
In the majority of cases, there are 
more stockholders than employees. 

“For the group as a whole, there 
are 586,150 stockholders and 309,073 
employees—almost twice as many 
stockholders as employees. 

“By no means,” the continued, “can 
these stockholders be said to repre- 
sent a concentration of wealth in 
the hands of a few. They are widely 
scattered geographically and in the 
case of one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the group, 93% of the stock- 
holders own less than 100 shares. 
Over half of them own less than 25 
shares.” 

He added that the food industry 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve"’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 


Globe Cereal Mills 
El Paso, Texas 
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frequently identifies the consumer as 
the housewife, and therefore the fact 
that 52% of the stockholders in the 
average corporation are women sug- 
gests a strong community of interest 
between women as stockholders and 
women as consumers. Such consum- 
ers, when viewing both sides of the 
question of food prices, can readily 
understand that an average profit of 
about 3¢ on each dollar of sales is 
far from the point where the food 
manufacturer could be accused of 
“gouging” the consumer in terms of 
margin of profit in the food manu- 
facturing business, Mr. Willis said. 

“We hear a lot today from the poli- 
ticians who boast of full employment 
and take credit for it as a sign of 
prosperity,” said Mr. Willis. “On the 
other hand, little encouragement is 
given to the investor in private. en- 
terprise who supplies the capital 
which makes productive employment 
possible. If the policy of soaking the 
stockholder with double taxation is 
carried too far, the sources of cap- 
ital so vital to the mass production 
of food might dry up.” 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CALIFORNIA BAKERS TOLD 
OF NEED FOR TEAMWORK 


SAN FRANCISCO—The need for 
teamwork throughout an entire or- 
ganization was stressed in the discus- 
sion of merchandising problems by 
Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Inc., 
Los Angeles, at the Bakers Institute 
of Northern California, held at the 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel here re- 
cently. 

The final goal of all production, Mr. 
Cox pointed out, was the retail sale. 
All departments and all personnel 
must work together to reach this goal, 
he said. Mr. Cox dramatized his 
points with pencils, starting off by 
showing how easily one pencil could 
be broken. As he added pencils, it was 
increasingly difficult to break any 
of the pencils; until with 10 pencils 
in his hand it was beyond his strength 
to break any one 

Costly breakdowns may face bak- 
ers if an adequate maintenance pro- 
gram is not set up for equipment, 
warned Glen Fullerton, Remar Bak- 
ing Co., Oakland, Cal. The mounting 
shortages of skilled mechanical work- 
ers will increase the chances for ex- 
pensive operational troubles, he said. 
Fullerton declared that no two shops 





““Gooch’s Best” 
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or plants were alike; and that main- 
tenance standards and _ practices 
would vary with each bakery to in- 
sure the best results. 

The neglect of scientific research 
by the baking industry was scored by 
C. F. Finney, Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, Inc., San Francisco. He report- 
ed that there were only 1,000 cereal 
chemists in the nation, as compared 
to 1,400 chemists engaged in basic 
research for the Du Pont Co. alone. 
Many large corporations employ more 
scientists than the entire American 
baking industry, he declared. 

Good public relations is a day-to- 
day job that cannot be done within a 
shop or plant, advised Car] Reichman, 


Carl’s Pastry Shop, San Francisco. 
To come to intelligent decisions re- 
garding his business, a baker must 
know what people are thinking and 
saying about his establishment and 
his personnel and his products, he 
said. 

Restaurants with their own baker- 
ies do a maximum business in des- 
serts, revealed George Olson, Fost- 
er’s chain, San Francisco. With their 
own products, a restaurant will take 
pride in desserts and promote them 
to build greater sales volume. 

George A, Lauck, Lauck’s Bakery, 
Fresno, told of how he turned on 
sales promotions to push up cash reg- 
ister sales whenever lowered volume 
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required it at his well-known shop. 
Eugene Lissa, Ideal Bakery, Billings, 
Mont., also spoke. 
——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFt—— 
MILLFERD FUTURES 

The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Nov. 3 and 10: 

BRAN— Nov. 3 Nov. 10 
November . $59. se 60.50 $61.40@ 61.75 


«s+-@ 68.75 

58.50 58.90@ 69.50 

SHORTS— 
November 
Decem er 


64.07 $63.80@ 64.50 
61.45@ 62.00 

+. @ 61.00 
-+2.@ 61.50 
: 62.00@ 62.50 
pri 62.50 62.560@ 64.00 
ried (tons) .. bes 2,130 


ADVERTISING SPACE RESERVATIONS 
Now Being Accepted for 


The Northwestern Mille 


1952 ALMANACK 


“Where your advertising is seen throughout the 
year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller” 





These Advertisers Were 
Represented in the 1951 Almanack 


Meelunie, N. V. (Flour 


Allen, James, & Co. 
American Feed Co. 
American Molasses Co. 
Appraisal Service Co. 
Archer-Daniels- Midland 


Union, Ltd.) 


Barr Shipping Co. 
Barnard mg Leas Mfg. 


Bay State Milling Co. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Cameron, John F., & 
Co., Ltd. 
Cargill, Inc. 
Chubb & Son 
Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. 
De Boer, W., & Co. 
Early & Daniel Co. 
Eckhart, B. A., Mig. Co. 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S 
Forrester Grain Co. 
Fulton Bag > = — Mills 
Gray, A. R., 
Great Lakes ‘Stesl Corp. 
Hallet & Carey Co. 
Interstate Grain Corp. 
Johansen & Co., Anth, 
Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co. ~ 
Jordan, Omar 
Justesen, Brodr. 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons Co., 
King, H. H., Flour 


vator Co. 


Grain Co. 


Milling Co. 


Midland Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Midland Warehouse Corp. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Co. Nappanee Milling Co., Inc. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co, 

Co., In Novadel-Agene Corp. 
Nulomoline Co. 

Osborne McMillan Ele- 


Osieck & Cc o., V/h 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pioneer Bag Co. 
Rice, Daniel F., & Co. 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Ruoff & Co., A. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Ltd. 


St. Cloud Milling Co. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 


Smith, Sidney, Ltd. 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., 


Staley Milling Co. 
Stannard Collins & Co., 
a. 


Ltd. 
Star of the West 


Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Kansas City Grain 


Thomas, Vaughan, & 
Ltd. 


Uhimann Grain Co. 


Packaging Laws 
Product: 


Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 1952 ALMA- 
NACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by all 
readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two of the 
April 22, 1952, issue. The new Almanack will continue and 
expand the valuable statistical and informational service re- 
garding crops, production, regulations, etc., for which this 
annual edition serves as an ever-handy “reference library.” 


» Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the Feed, 


Your advertising message will be seen time and again 
throughout the year in the Almanack as this indispensable 
volume will be retained and referred to repeatedly by readers 
who will be most receptive to your advertising. 


Send in your space reservation today and assure yourself 
ample time in which to prepare your advertising copy, which 
can be accepted not later than March 1. Use the handy space 
reservation form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1952 ALMANACK will be these 
departments, with their own material, such as 


FLOUR— GRAIN— BAKING— 


i haa 





Exports and Import 
World Import Duties 


Mills Co. 
Knappen Milling Co. 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Victor Chemical Works 


Co t Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


Vreeswijk, Gebroeders 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc 

Weevil-Cide Co. 

Witsenburg, M., Jr. 

Witter, Dean, & Co. Lf 


Leval & Co., Inc. 

Long, W. E., Co. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Madsen, Rud. 

Mardorf Peach & Co., Ltd. 


FOREIGN— 


Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 
Packaging 


FEEDS— 
QUALITY ie 











to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


J 





“=a ammeame= SPACE RESERVATION ORDER :<«ceeee22= 
MAIL for 1952 ALMANACK Advertising 


face ind dimensions. ot the ratee iadicatea: """* ALMANACK Advertising Dept. 
COUPON Fun ath Depth $100.09 (118 bcos Sixth Street ; 
page 10 106.00 
TODAY ‘ pi “Ss a 59 Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


7™% 55.00 
1% 











Price per 
insertion 


The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Please accept our order for an advertisement 
inches deep by columns wide to appear in the 
10 37.50 April 22, 1952, ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern 
2% Miller. 


3% 30.00 


1% FIRM NAME . 


: 4% x 2 21.00 ADDREss 
Special Positions—2nd and 3rd covers—$25.00 extra; 4th cover—$30.00 
extra. Color ry required. 
Extra Colors—R $ 25.00 per page or less 
ey than Red $100.00 per page or less 
Ott Charge 618. 00. Plate size 8%x11%, trim size 84x11 inches. 


SIGNED 
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Facts About Love 


has just come to the attention of 

Oscar Ewing, the federal security 
administrator, that people are going 
around worrying about what is this 
thing called love, and Mr. Ewing is 
taking steps to straighten them out. 

He has decided to spend $12,096 
of the taxpayers’ dough on a scientific 
study of “unconscious factors gov- 
erning courtship and mate-selection.” 
If yeu think I am making this up 
you haven't seen the mimeographed 
announcement that Mr. Ewing put 
out about it. 

“The various mutual needs that 
enter into the choice of a marriage 
partner will be surveyed in the light 
of new findings in the field of mental 
health,” the announcement said. Dr. 
Robert F. Winch of Northwestern 
University will make the study, and 
Mr. Ewing, or, rather, you, will put 
up the bucks. 

Naturally, everybody should pitch 
in and give Dr. Winch all the help 
possible, and I would like to offer a 
couple of tips that might save him 
some work. One factor that influ- 
ences mate-selection is “has she got 
a Cadillac?” Dr. Winch should not 
waste any time on that one. The re- 
search has already been done. 

Another factor is “does she louse 
up a pork chop by smearing it with 
tomato soup before she cooks it?” 
The votes are in on that one, too. 

Mr. Ewing did not say exactly 
what the taxpayers were going to 
get out of Dr. Winch’s survey in ex- 
change for their $12,096 but it is 
pretty clear that everything will run 
a good deal smoother when every- 
body knows why he married his wife. 
This is the sort of service we have 
a right to expect from our govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Ewing is not going to stop 
with just finding out all about the 
sweet mystery of love, etc., though. 
He has some other studies in the 
works. 

For instance, Dr. Roger G. Barker 
at the University of Kansas is getting 
$14,824 from Mr. E. to make “a 
field study of children’s behavior.” 

This study will demonstrate pret- 
ty accurately that children behave 
worse than you would think possible, 
which is a piece of information that 
will come in very handy when the 
government gets around to using it. 
Well worth $14,824. 

Other items on Mr. Ewing's study 
agenda: 

“Cultural and Psychiatric Factors 
in the Mental Health of the Hut- 
terites”—$7,474. 

“Tolerance for Environmental 
Stress in Aged and Newborn Sheep 
and Goats”—$19,944. 

There are some more, adding up to 
$782,761, but Mr. Ewing still isn’t 
going quite all-out. He isn’t doing 
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anything at all, for instance, to find 
out about the cultural conflict that 
harasses adolescent halibuts. 

And goodness knows how much 
longer the country can afford to wait 
for this information.—Martin Took 
of the Minneapolis Tribune’s Wash- 
ington Staff. 

e®ees 


Nearly half of every dollar of 
profits earned by corporations is 
taken away in taxes. An excess 
profits tax is applied to corpora- 
tion profits above 85% of the 
average for the past three years. 
This makes every dollar earned 
above that average worth only 
23c. 

eee 


It may have been as long ago as 
15,000 years that primitive man's 
taste was pleased by the seeds of a 
particular grass. The grain of the 
primitive people was harvested from 
wild grasses which have been trans- 
formed through the centuries to the 
high yielding sturdy cereals of to- 
day. The species of grain eaten as 
bread have a continuous history of 
many thousands of years. Millet, oats, 
barley and wheat are the earlier; rye 
came next and maize or Indian corn 
has only been known generally since 
Columbus made his great discovery. 


e®ese 

The historian of perhaps 1980 will 
report, among the intellectual oddi- 
ties of the 1930’s and 1940's, the 
phrase “monopolistic competition.” 
In a sense, this phrase means nothing 
at all, like “loveless love.” Monop- 
oly is the absence of competition 
and competition is the absence of 
monopoly. But in another sense it 
means a great deal and is heavily 
charged with emotion. It is, in the 
last analysis, an epithet hurled 
against the Big Three’s and Four’s 


of American industry. The profes- 
sofs, congressmen and government 
officials who use it, though they often 
profess to be objective about it, 
seldom “smile when they say it.” 
For it is the verbal epitome of their 
desire to reorganize American in- 
dustry. Back of the phrase 
“monopolistic competition” is the 
idea that when three or four com- 
panies do most of the business in an 
industry, that industry is not likely 
to be “really competitive.”—Harold 
Fleming, in “Ten Thousand Com- 
mandments.” 


Most food fads do not have the 
support of scientific nutrition re- 
search. They all add too much cost 
to the food supply. The promoter 
of food fads usually makes money. 
People with big incomes are the 
only ones who really have enough 
money to follow these expensive 
food fads.—Etna Miller, extension 
nutritionist, Utah State Agricultural 
College. 

eee 


Americans are faced with a 
tax load of $80 to $85 billion this 
fiscal year. Assuming a national 
income of $300 billion, 28c out 
of every dollar is going for taxes. 
Federal taxes will take $63 to 
$65 billion; state and local taxes 
$17 to $20 billion. 


Rice always has played an impor- 
tant part in the civil, social and re- 
ligious ceremonies and observances 
of many oriental peoples. It was, and 
still is, the medium of exchange in 
many parts of the Orieat. Debts, 
taxes, feudal obligations and even 
wages have been paid in rice. In In- 
dia, rice is associated with every 
phase of human existence from birth 
to death. 





“It makes me grin,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “to think what’s goin’ to happen to some mill- 
ers ef’n the guv’ment limits profits and takes 

" away all the excess. Fer in- 

stance, I bet a dollar that Peg- 


leg Green, who runs the 
one-gallus wheat butchery 
over t’Lightnin’ Struck, 
ain’t made a honest dollar 


sence his family left him, an’ I know 

= for a fact that his excess profits last 

year was a pair of pants his uncle Walt 

give him after they’d got a leg burnt 

off them when Walt was buildin’ 

“Va fire for hawg scaldin’. Ef’n the 

guv’ment takes Peg-leg’s excess 

profits, he’s goin’ to have to hide out daytimes and devote 


hisself to the night-run.” 
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PUMPKIN PIES 


I’ve tried the best 
In east and west, 
I’ve lunched ‘neath tropic sun, 
I’ve tested all 
The fruits that fall, 
And like them every one; 
But north or south 
No human mouth, 
I will the world apprise, 
E’er tasted food 
One half so good 
As our own pumpkin pies. 


Upon the vine, 
In rain and shine, 
Through fragrant day and night, 
The yellow globe 
In enameled robe 
Drinks up the summer light. 
Oh, golden sweet, 
The sun repeat 
To mold thy luscious size, 
That we may come 
And roll three home 
And make our pumpkin pies. 


Our lovely girls, 
With shining curls 
Put neatly in a cap; 
Cut slice on slice, 
And peel it nice, 
And stew it to a pap; 
Then milk is had, 
And eggs they add, 
And sweeten as is wise, 
While others haste 
The spice to taste 
These home-made pumpkin pies. 


Oh, pure and fair, 
This food so rare, 
Made of all that’s best! 
No creature’s pain 
Goes to its gain, 
But only nature’s zest; 
For summer days 
And autumn haze 
And smiles from beauty’s eyes 
Are in the dish 
Mixed to your wish, 
That we call pumpkin pies. 


No wonder, then, 
That loyal men, 

From Florida to Maine, 
Their quarter eat, 
The same repeat, 

And pass their plate again; 
That exiles fret 
With vain regret, 

And vex the air with sighs, 
When forced to stay 
In climes away 

From their own pumpkin pies. 


So to our boast, 
I give a toast, 
Embroidered all in rhyme: 
May pumpkins round 
With us abound 
Through future autumn time! 
And may our girls, 
With shining curls, 
And tender beaming eyes, 
All learn by heart 
The happy art 
Of making pumpkin pies! 
—Reprinted from an 1877 issue of 
The Northwestern Miller. 
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FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALL 


VERY member of the Millers National Fed- 
| Cp binant may not know this, but the associa- 
tion has an ancient motto: “Not for self, but for 
all.” Unity and generosity of purpose and action 
could hardly be more completely prescribed. Yet it 
has so happened, through the fault of no one in 
particular, that in the exacting and involved times 
in which we live the selves deyoted to the interests 
of all have often been very limited in number. 

We do not quarrel with this circumstance, 
for of course one certain person often can be more 
effective than a regiment. But we do have a lively 
sympathy for that one person, and a profound 
appreciation of what he has been accomplishing in 
the interest of all. It is possible to be almost as 
emotional about it as in contemplation of that 
historic war phrase of Churchill’s: ‘‘Never in the 
field of human conflict was so much owed by so 
many to so few.” 

There is a double reason for our momentary 
concern over this matter. One has relation to 
the honor that was accorded recently to Atherton 
Bean, executive vice president of the International 
Milling Co., who was characterized by a group of 
his associates and competitors as “the man in the 
milling industry who did more than anyone else 
in a civilian capacity to serve the nation and his 
industry in wartime.” Mr. Bean served with the 
Office of Price Administration from 1942 to 1944. 
He was the author of the well remembered OPA 
order MPR-296, which governed milling industry 
pricing from 1942 until the war’s end. It was 
generally recognized as the most sensible and 
workable MPR order ever issued by OPA. Largely 
because of it, millers were able to continue maxi- 
mum uninterrupted production of necessary wheat 
products during the war years. 

At the close of World War II it was the happy 
thought and the privilege of this publication to 
review the wartime work of individuals in the flour, 
grain, feed and baking industries. Many issues 
were required to tell the long story of their per- 
sonal sacrifices and accomplishments. We hope 
it was made clear, as we want it to remain clear, 
that the words of appreciation written then were 
heartfelt and that they were not merely our 
words but the thank-yous of their industries. And 
so we are sure this must be true of what we say 
now. 

The second of the moment’s reminders is an 
editorial appearing last week in the columns of our 
associate publication, Feedstuffs. It was inspired 
by the fact that John Zipoy of the feed and soy 
division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., had taken over 
management of the feed section of the Office of 
Price Stabilization. Feedstuffs seized upon the 
occasion to pin roses upon the lapels of several 
other unselfish and capable industry leaders who 
have given up their time and peace of mind to 
serve in OPS or who served its predecessor, OPA. 
Mentioned in the first of these groups were Lloyd 
Riford of the Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y., 
and Dinsmore Worthing of the Charles M. Cox Co., 
Boston. Going back to OPA days, there were John 
Westberg, now of International Minerals & Chemi- 
cals Corp., Chicago; Colin S. Gordon, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, and Clive M, Marshall, now of Honey- 
mead Products Co., Mankato, Minn. 

“All of these are men of high competence,” com- 
mented the editor of Feedstuffs. “Feed men gen- 
erally have benefited from their practical approach 
to feed industry price control problems. 

“Control problems are something apart from 
the normal conduct of business, as former price 
executives can attest. During wartime, price con- 
trol is a generally accepted medicine, even if it 
is unpalatable. The present situation makes the 
Zipoy problem more complex, inasmuch as we do 
not have the all-out war factor to generate sup- 
port for controls. 
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“The food division of the obs of which the 
feed section is a part, has been under staffed 
and badly pressed for time in which to do its work. 
Mr, Zipoy brings to the section needed feed in- 
dustry guidance during a period when sharp con- 
troversial issues including the margin-over-cost 
principle, are before the price agency. 

“Mr. Zipoy has undertaken a tough job, which 
will bring him more grief than cheers no matter 
how ably he performs. He is laboring in a vine- 
yard which produces only sour grapes. We can 
say from long acquaintance with him, however, 
that John is a solid citizen, who deserves the best 
wishes and merits the support of the feed industry. 
He will do his best, which, on the basis of the 
Pillsbury standards, should leave nothing to be 
desired.” 

eee 


A NEW POSTAL PHILOSOPHY 


ECOND class rates, at which most newspapers 
S and magazines are mailed, have been raised 
sharply. In steps of 10% a year they will be in- 
creased 30%. An attempt was made in Congress, 
promoted by the Post Office Department, to soak 
magazines (The Northwestern Miller is a maga- 
zine) by an increase of 60%. The argument was 
that publications of this kind, many of which 
seem prosperous enough to do so without serious 
financial pain, do not pay their way in the mail 
bag. 

President Truman, addressing the National 
Association of Postmasters at a recent meeting, 
referred sarcastically to the “slick magazines.” He 
said they were “fighting tooth and nail to keep 
their juicy subsidies . . . while complaining about 
government spending and high taxes.” “I just 
wish,” said the President, “that you would write 
them a polite—a very, very polite—little letter 
asking them when they will be ready to pay the 
full cost of sending their own publications through 
the mail, the next time you see an article or an 
editorial in one of those magazines attacking gov- 
ernment subsidies.” The postmasters, it is perti- 
nent to add, cheered him far more lustily and ap- 
propriately when he promised to work for raises 
in their salaries. 

Congressional debate on the postal bill dis- 
closed a similar attitude on the part of many 
of our legislators and a strange misunderstanding 
of the basic philosophy upon which the postal 
service was established. The Post Office is the 
oldest of our federal public service agencies. It 
was set up to meet a vital need of all the people. 
The purpose was not to supplant private industry, 
which it did in fact, but to do what private in- 
dustry could not do satisfactorily. There was full 
recognition that the cost would be greater than 
the traffic would bear and that the excess expen- 
diture was a proper charge upon the public treas- 
ury. Rates were set, therefore, that would promote 
use and advance the general good. An important 
aim was dissemination of information through the 
public press, Rates on publications, in consequence, 
were made small, not in the interest of the pub- 
lisher, but in the public interest. These rates, which 
have been increased moderately from time to 
time, were not intended to pay all the freight, and 
they never have. 

The publishing industry has not resisted proper 
adjustment of postage rates, but it does resist 
punitive increases based upon a changed concep- 
tion of the nature and function of the Post Office. 
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It objects to being singled out as the special 
and undeserving beneficiary of a so-called govern- 
ment subsidy, particularly in the light of govern- 
mental policies with respect to other public service 
agencies of the U.S. Are the departments of 
Commerce, Labor, Agriculture, etc., expected to 
pay their own way? Not by a pork-barrel full. 

But the greatest objection of the publishing 
indastry to the subsidy smear with which it is 
being daubed in high places is that the publisher 
is represented to be the sole beneficiary. This is 
about the same thing as saying that a supported 
wheat price is a subsidy for the miller. It is the 
public which is the beneficiary of low second 
class postage rates and which must be the loser 
when the subsidy is decreased or withdrawn. Sub- 
scription and advertising rates must go up or that 
“dissemination of information” which is the oldest 
of our public policies must be curtailed. 

There is, however, no stubborn conviction in 
the publishing industry that there can be no 
change in the original Post Office philosophy. All 
that is asked is that such a change should be 
made on its merits and not under cover of a 
budget blitz designed to remedy department defi- 
cits which are as likely to be due to inefficiencies 
of operation as to inadequate rates. Congress 
appears to have made belated acknowledgement 
of the need for such an approach in its last-minute 
establishment of a Joint Committee on the Postal 
Service which is charged with a broad study of the 
service and in particular is required to sit down 
and definitely and deliberately figure out what 
part of the Post Office should be run as a busi- 
ness paying its own way and what part of it 
should continue as a service which is properly 
chargeable to the U.S. Treasury. Perhaps a new 
Post Office philosophy should be generated. Upon 
such a foundation rate changes could be based 
with a much higher degree of intelligence and 
understanding than has been demonstrated of late. 


EXTENDING THE FOOD FRONTIER 


HERE has been a lot of worry about how 

fast the population of the globe is overtaking 
Earth’s capacity to feed it. Soil conservationists 
and demographers have given themselves some 
hard times over this. But now it appears that they 
have been relying too much upon the surveyor’s 
instruments in measuring our nearness to the last 
frontiers of Earth's crop-producing acres. They 
should have been thinking more of the plant 
scientist’s microscope. 

Dr. W. M. Myers, director of field crops re- 
search for the U.S. Bureau of Plant Industry, 
turns a spotlight upon this patient, important but 
too little appreciated “man with the microscope,” 
whom he calls “the benefactor of millions of 
people now living throughout the world and a 
major hope for a life of abundance for generations 
yet unborn.” 

Increasing population and the fact that there 
are no new geographical frontiers to provide more 
acres for field crop production do not frustrate 
Dr. Myers. He turns to the alternative of more 
production per acre which, he says, has great 
potentials for increasing food production, as is 
proved by recent developments in crop research 
and the achievements of plant scientists over the 
past half century. A pat example is hybrid corn, 
which had behind it 30 years of plant science study 
before it became an astonishing reality. The aver- 
age yield of soybeans in 1930 was 12 bu. an acre, 
in 1950 22 bu. The mind and hand of the micro- 
scope man have been working miracles too with 
such feed crops as lespedeza, alfalfa, sorghum, 
clover and crested wheatgrass. New crop-produc- 
tion frontiers lie in many other directions. They 
demand an accelerated emphasis on the research 
that is necessary to mark them down on the food 
maps of the world. 
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What bulk materials 





do you handle? 


®@ Dry silica sand is handled in the Neff & Fry Storage Bin 
pictured here. The bin is 24 dia. x 50’ high. It holds 1,180 
tons of sand—enough to load quite a string of freight cars. 


You'll be rather astonished 


to see the list of nearly 90 
kinds of flowable bulk mate- 


rials stored in N. & F. Bins. 
The list is given in our inter- 
esting folder, “Bins With the 


Strength of Pillars.” 


The folder also contains a 
list of prominent users—many 
of the best known companies 
in the United States. You can 
be sure that the purchase of 
N. &. F. Bins by these com- 
panies was preceded by care- 
ful investigation and com- 


parison. 


If you are concerned with 
the handling of flowable bulk 
materials, ask for a copy of 
Do it now while 
the subject is on your mind. 


the folder. 
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Not exported except to Canada 


and Mexico 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 





STORAGE BINS 


SUPER-CONCRETE STAVE 





© 226 Elm St.. Camden, Ohio 


@ NEFF & FRY 













THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY’S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
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THE BEST. 





minal elevators. 





St. Paul 





WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON » KANSAS 
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CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 
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CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
Minneapolis — Jd 
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California Bakers 
Study Cooperative 
Advertising Plans 


By WILLIAM A. RUTLEDGE Ill 


Special Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


SAN FRANCISCO —Efforts are 
being made in both southern and 
northern areas of the California bak- 
ing industry to organize cooperative 
advertising for the independent re- 
tailers, The objective is to win sup- 
port among the independents to make 
it possible for them to buy newspaper 
space and radio and TV time as a 
group. 

As simple as the proposition ap- 
pears on the surface, the idea rarely 
becomes a reality because to become 
a reality the bakers themselves must 
take hold and see that it works for 
them. As one milling official says, 
“Looking back over the year we can 
see where retail bakers have certain- 
ly come a long ways in their mer- 
chandising efforts, but, they as a 
group, still have a long way to go.” 

One outstanding success in coop- 
erative advertising has been achieved 
in the Fresno area, where General 
Mills, Inc., salesmen worked out ad 
layouts for GMI cake promotions with 
the participation of 14 bakers. The 
bakeries taking part were Belle’s 
Pollyanna Bakery, Patty’s Pastry 
Shop, Ralph's Bakery, Tacchino Pas- 
try Shop, Nurmi Bakery, Mrs. Dil- 
len's Bakery, Snowhite Bakery, Ed- 
die’s Pastry Shop at three locations, 
Lauck’s Bakery, Colonial Bake 
Shoppe, the Donut Makers, McCaul- 
ey’s Bakery, Marigold Bakery and 
Phil’s Pastry Shops at three loca- 
tions. 

The policy of the leading com- 
panies in the bakery supply field is 
to avoid direct participation in co- 
operative ads. R. P. Dunphy of the 
GMI Sperry division’s bakery service 
department, said that instead of 
direct participation, his company has 
“made available all the necessary 
merchandising tools to make all co- 
operative merchandising efforts on 
the part of the bakers just as easy as 
possible.” 

In the southern California trade 
area, Phil Seitz, secretary of the 
Master Bakers Retail Assn., has been 
active in trying to work out a co- 
operative advertising venture. One 
cooperative success that he has 
achieved has been the lithographing 
of a small booklet, which independent 
bakers order in thousand lots for a 
nominal cost, with the imprint of 
their own bakery. Within the first 
month, Mr. Seitz reported orders to 
the MBRA for 23,000, and orders just 
starting to roll in. 

This booklet is handed out by the 
bakers to their customers over the 
counter, and appeals to the customer 
to let the shop “Become Your Baker.” 
It is well done and may be the fore- 
runner of other cooperative under- 
takings in this area. The all-time 
record in MBRA_ membership, 
achieved with Mr. Seitz as secretary, 
is another reflection of the success 
of these efforts to seek cooperative 
solutions to bakers’ problems. 

The most important factor in the 
rise of MBRA membership has been 
the standardization of accounting sys- 
tems offered by the association. In 
these days of endless paper work, 
tax red tape, and all the bookkeep- 
ing that even the smallest independ- 
ent must carry on—this standard ac- 
counting service was an immediate 
ten-strike with independent bakers. 

It is certain that whatever success 
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ARNOLD 


iis 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@ BuHLeR 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 
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{MICHIGAN FLOURS} 
(Quality Controlled) > 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
\ Chelsea, Michigan ? 


o aya a ceeaihadicinadieaant 
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Evans Milling Co. 


Manafacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE OORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushe!« 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and D ic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











All YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


SPRING WHEAT © KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEAT 
re The Bearditown Mi Ll “ 


BEARDSTOWN 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS . . . Red Wing, Minnesota 
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is realized in the field of cooperative 
solutions of bakers’ problems, that it 
will be achieved through the medium 
of their trade associations. Where 
the associations are active and well 
organized, such ventures are rela- 
tively easy to carry out. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD PLANT SANITATION 
TOPIC AT AACC MEETING 


CHICAGO—A program of ‘food 
plant sanitation was presented at the 
regular monthly dinner meeting of 
the Midwest Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists at 
the Merchandise Mart Nov. 5 by J. 
Carl Dawson of J. Carl Dawson & 
Associates, St. Louis. 

“Sanitation in the manufacturing 
process,” said Mr. Dawson, “consists 
of a supervised plant operational pro- 
gram, designed to prevent contamina- 
tion of the food product. Heat ster- 
ilization in the manufacturing process 
and rodent control are not enough. 
Thorough and frequent cleaning is 
the most important part of any pro- 
gram, with the emphasis on thor- 
oughness.” 

Contamination should be checked 
at all divisions of the plant flow, it 
was brought out. Sanitation practices 
are important in the purchase and 
receiving of raw materials, storage of 
raw materials, in the production area, 
plant construction and employee per- 
sonal hygiene and sanitary work 
habits. 

Two new members were accepted 
into the AACC at the meeting. They 
are: Charles A. Rossiter, Arthur S. 
La Pine & Co., laboratory supplies, 
Chicago, and Miss Beverly Layman, 
Beatrice Foods Co., Chicago. This 
brought the membership of the group 
to 150. 

For the next meeting, Dec. 3 at the 
Merchandise Mart, a special Christ- 
mas program is planned. 
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ENRICHMENT’S VALUE TO 
NATION’S HEALTH CITED 


RENSSELAER, N.Y.—The Amert- 
can food industries have helped to 
raise the nutritional level of the peo- 
ple by their contributions to the de- 
velopment of the relatively new field 
of food enrichment during the past 
20 years, Dr. R. C. Sherwood, tech- 
nical director of Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., declared to members of the As- 








sociation of Agricultural Teachers of 
New York recently. 

Dr. Sherwood spoke on the subject, 
“Making Good Basic Foods Nutrition- 
ally Better,” on the occasion of a 
visit of the Association to the Ster- 
ling- Winthrop Research Institute 
here. 

“Foods produced by nature,” Dr. 
Sherwood said, “vary widely in their 
nutritional value. The past 20 years 
have seen substantial developments 
by the fool industries in the enrich- 
ment and fortification of the common 
and basic products. Vitamin and min- 
eral enrichment of white flour, bread, 
cereals, cornmeal, macaroni and rice; 
Vitamin D fortification of both fluid 
and evaporated milk, and vitamin A 
fortification of margarine are but a 
few outstanding examples of foods 
improved nutritionally and distribut- 
ed on a vast scale to consumers. 

“Especially significant is that the 
field is a relatively new one. During 
the past 10 years, a high degree of 
success has been achieved in bread, 
flour and cereals.” 

“The program carried forward by 
the food industries has unquestionab- 
ly raised the nutritional level of the 
people, and the increasing distribu- 
tion of enriched foods promises fur- 
oon improvements,” Dr. Sherwood 
said. 
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World Corn Outturn 
Estimated 17% 
Above Average Yield 


WASHINGTON—World corn pro- 
duction in 1951-52 is forecast at about 
5.55 billion bushels on the basis of 
information available to the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

An outturn of that size would be 
about 6% above the 1950-51 harvest 
and 17% above the 1935-39 average 
of 4.75 billion bushels. The substan- 
tial gain over the prewar figure is 
principally the result of the higher 
level of production in North America. 

The forecast increase over the 
1950-51 crop is widespread, with some 
increase expected for each of the con- 
tinents. The greater part of the in- 
crease, however, is indicated for Eu- 
rope, especially in the Danube Basin 
countries. Production in South Ameri- 
ca may be considerably below the 
prewar level, mainly because of re- 
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duced acreage in Argentina. Present 
prospects for that country are rela- 
tively unfavorable because of dryness. 

Current world forecasts include es- 
timates for the corn harvest now 
nearing completion in most Northern 
Hemisphere countries and prelimi- 
nary forecasts for Southern Hemi- 
sphere harvests, which will begin 
about March. 

Little net change is forecast from 
last year’s production in North 
America. A decline of 26 million bush- 
els in the U.S. is offset by the in- 
creased crop reported for Mexico. The 
U.S. harvest, forecast at 3,105 mil- 
lion bushels for all purposes, repre- 
sents about 55% of the prospective 
world production. 

Production in Europe is now fore- 
cast at 690 million bushels, about 40% 
above the small 1950 harvest. Favor- 
able yields in the Danube Basin coun- 
tries and in Italy account for the bulk 
of the increase. These countries nor- 
mally account for about 85% of Eu- 
rope’s corn crop. 

Little change is forecast from the 
1950 crop in the Soviet Union. The 
outturn would still be below the 
prewar average, with some decline in 
acreage indicated. 

Corn planting is just getting well 
under way in South America. Allow- 
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ances for both acreage and produc- 
tion are, therefore, very tentative 
forecasts only. Present prospects 
point to a slight increase in acreage, 
largely because of an expected in- 
crease for Argentina. That increase 
is expected in response to an increase 
in corn prices to producers, bringing 
the price of corn high relative to 
other grains. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
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gs EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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° MONTREAL, CANADA 











CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


















JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
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TRADE, MARK 


SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 





Faple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 














WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 







Crescent 





Canary Corn Meal 









Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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India, Facing Food Crisis, Pegs 
1952 Imports at 5 Million Tons 


LONDON — India is threatened 
with another year of food crisis be- 
cause of the failure of the monsoon. 
The total important requirement for 
1952 has been assessed by the author- 
ities at 5 million tons, an amount 
similar to that to be imported during 
the current year from the U.S., Can- 
ada, Australia, Burma, China and 
Russia. The same countries are ex- 
pected to be the principal suppliers 
next year although the ability of Aus- 
tralia to participate to any great ex- 
tent is doubtful because of the re- 
duction in the current crop. 

The monsoon was erratic, and 
some parts of the country received 
excess rains which led to flood dam- 
age while in others the rains were 
either too late or too small to assist 
crop growth. The staple crops, in- 
cluding wheat and corn, have been 
adversely affected, and the reduced 
yields mean that the Indian govern- 
ment will not be able to cutback 1952 
imports to the expected 3 million 
tons. 

The Indian aim of self-sufficiency 
is still far from being realized, even 
if it can be realized in a country 
which depends so much on the mon- 
soon for effective production. Only 
the provision of extensive and ex- 
pensive irrigation projects will solve 
the problem. 


Foreign Currency Lacking 

India’s foreign currency position 
is such that the authorities, as in 
the case of 1951 imports, will not 
be able to finance the whole of the 
requirement, and observers expect 
that further calls for assistance wil! 
be made upon the resources of the 
U.S. and Canada. The Canadian gov- 
ernment has already agreed to sup- 
ply top grade wheat to the value 
of $10 million as part of its alloca- 


tion under the Colombo Plan for 
Southeast Asian relief with the pos- 
sibility of an increase to $12 million. 
Earlier in the year when famine con- 
ditions were stated to be serious, the 
Indian government refused an offer 
of several million bushels of low 
grade wheat on the grounds that it 
was unsuitable for use in the local 
mills, adding that it preferred to 
wait until better grades were avail- 
able. 

An Indian official has revealed that 
during the financial year 1950-51 
607,420 tons of wheat were imported 
from Argentina and that during 1951 
the total import figures expected to 
be 512,900 tons. However, because of 
the lower than expected wheat crop 
in Argentina there is a_ possibility 
that this total will not be reached. 


Capital Developments 

Payment for the Canadian wheat 
will be made by consumers in local 
currency, and this will be used for 
capital development under the. terms 
of the Colombo Plan. One such proj- 
ect involves an irrigation scheme in 
West Bengal with the object of in- 
creasing rice production in that area. 
It also has been suggested that the 
Indians be supplied with small power 
mills to take the place of the hand 
grinding system which slows the pro- 
duction of flour. Proceeds from the 
sale of American loan wheat, after 
the deduction of freight and han- 
dling charges, also will be used for 
capital development within the coun- 
try. 

SREAO (SG THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLY 

WINNIPEG — Canada's visible 
wheat supply continues to climb and 
for the week ended Nov. 1, stood at 
225,500,000 bu., an increase of 5 mil- 


lion bushels from the previous week. 
A year ago the comparative total was 
197,500,000 bu. Exports of wheat only 
to all destinations totaled 5,700,000 
bu., while domestic disappearance ac- 
counted for 3,500,000 bu. This held 
the visible supply to an increase of 
only 5 million bushels. Farm deliv- 
eries fell off from 27,200,000 to 13,- 
800,000 bu. 
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UNITED GRAIN GROWERS 
NET PROFIT INCREASES 

WINNIPEG—J. E. Brownlee, Cal- 
gary, was reelected president of the 
United Grain Growers, following the 
annual meeting here last week. Pre- 
viously he had been elected to serve 
another period as a director of the 
company. R. C. Brown, Winnipeg, was 
reelected as first vice president. 

Net profit for the company for the 
year ending July 31, 1951, was $561,- 
621, which compares with $393,182 
the year previous. The firm showed 
record earnings of $1,902,754 for the 
year. The company now has 612 coun- 
try elevators, with a total storage 
capacity of 32,574,000 bu. while at 
Port Arthur the terminal elevator 
has a capacity of 6,500,000 bu., and 
the capacity of the Vancouver ter- 
minal elevator is 2,700,000. 

Resolutions endorsed at the meet- 
ing dealt with financial assistance to 
grain producers, inflation, and live- 
stock policy. The federal government 
was urged to complete final payment 
on the 1950 wheat crop as soon as 
possible, and to estimate price levels 
for the current crop year so that as 
large an interim payment as possible 
may be made at an early date. Sen. 
T. A. Crerar, a former president of 
the United Grain Growers, addressed 
the meeting. Guest speaker at the 
annual banquet was Premier T. C. 
Douglas of Saskatchewan, who urged 
action to protect the prairie economy. 
He referred to Western Canada’s 1951 
harvest as “the heartbreak harvest.” 
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Foreign Correspondents 


WHEAT PRICE HIKE SETBACK— 
The plan put forward by the federal 
government of Australia to hike the 
price of wheat sold on the domestic 
market in order to make production 
a more profitable business for grow- 
ers has suffered a temporary set- 
back. 

It has been proposed to increase 
the domestic price of wheat to the 
International Wheat Agreement price 
of $1.80 and to assist the poultry in- 
dustry by making a federal subsidy 
payment of $9 million to offset. in- 
creased production costs. The state 
agricultural ministers, to whom the 
matter was referred for approval, re- 
fused to accept the plan unless the 
payment of subsidy was extended to 
the hog and dairying industries be- 
cause they, too, would suffer from 
the increase in the wheat price. 

Efforts are being made by federal 
government officials to bring about 
an agreement because it is realized 
that, unless something can be done 
to increase the area sown to wheat, 
Australian export markets will suffer. 
Farmers prefer, at the present time, 
to engage in the more profitable 
feed grain and wool production, and 
the resulting cutback in acreage’ to- 
gether with adverse weather con- 
ditions means that the harvest, now 


assessed at 145 million bushels, will 
be insufficient to meet existing com- 
mitments. They do not wish to allow 
a similar situation to arise in future 
years. 

Already Australian officials have in- 
dicated to the International Wheat 
Council the danger that the agree- 
ment quota of 88.7 million bushels 
may not be met, while several buying 
countries, willing to pay $2.24 bu. 
on the free market, have been re- 
fused. The millers are clamoring for 
more wheat to meet export orders 
but there is every likelihood that some 
business will be lost to the U.S. and 
Canada. The New South Wales mill- 
ing industry has been badly hit, and 
it is expected that half the usual 
trade will be lost. 


s 

DUTCH RETALIATION STALLED— 
One of the final acts of the, delegates 
attending the sixth session of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, which recently concluded at 
Geneva, Switzerland, was to pass a 
resolution counseling those, affected 
by the recent U.S. legislation restrict- 
ing dairy imports to afford the Am- 
erican government a reasonable time 
to rectify the situation. 

The Dutch government's repre- 
sentative recently stated that, unless 


the disabilities preventing the im- 
portation of cheese into the U.S. were 
removed, his government would be 
compelled to take retaliatory action. 
Flour was mentioned as one of the 
commodities which would be affect- 
ed 


The U.S. government is attempt- 
ing to bring about the repeal of the 
much criticized amendment to the 
U.S. Defense Act and has promised 
to give high priority to the matter. 
The contracting parties have asked 
for a report at an early date or, in 
any event, not later than the date of 
the opening meeting of the seventh 
session which is slated for next June. 

t 

BRITISH STRESS IMPERIAL 
PREFERENCE—A prominent British 
politician, Lord Balfour of Inchyre, 
has declared that the return of a 
Conservative government to power in 
Britain has killed the Torquay trade 
agreements and opened the way for 
the U. K. to return to the precepts 
of imperial preference. 

Lord Balfour stated that the gov- 
ernment would take steps, while ob- 
serving treaty obligations, to renounce 
any parts of the multilateral trade 
agreements made at Geneva, Annecy 
and Torquay under the auspices of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs 
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and Trade organization which were 
prejudicial to Empire trade. Under 
the Torquay agreement, concluded 
early this year after several months 
of meetings, Britain lost preferential 
tariff treatment on an estimated ex- 
port value of $7 million while, at the 
same time, opening U. K. markets 
to non Empire countries. Under the 
imperial preference system Canadian 
exporters are relieved from a duty 
of 10% imposed on imported flour. 


& 
SYRIAN SURPLUS CUT—Earlier es- 
timates had indicated that Syria 
would have an export wheat surplus 
in the neighborhood of 100,000 tons, 
but heavy harvest losses have cut 
the yield to 575,000 tons which is 
only sufficient to cover domestic re- 
quirements. Importers, relying on the 
Syrian surplus, will have to look else- 
where, and market reports indicate 
that Canada will get the additional 
business. 

e 


BREAD GRIST ALTERED— Effec- 
tive Oct. 29 millers in England and 
Wales have been instructed by the 
government to use a bread making 
grist consisting of 10% No. 5 Mani- 
toba, 35% No. 3 or No. 4 and 15% of 
No. 1 or No. 2 according to avail- 
ability. In addition home grown wheat 
makes up 30% with the balance 
coming from other imported wheats 
other than those specified. 

The use of such a large proportion 
of English wheat together with a 
proportion of No. 5 impairs the quali- 
ty of British bread flour, but no im- 
provements can be expected until 
next spring when most of the local 
grown supplies from the 1951 harvest 
will have been absorbed. It is at this 
time of the year that millers and 
bakers receive a heavy barrage of 
complaints from their customers but, 
because they are in the hands of the 
government, there is little that can 
be done to improve quality. Never- 
theless, observers agree that the Brit- 
ish millers produce a good quality 
flour when the limitations of a poor 
grist are taken into consideration. 
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ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

WINNIPEG — Fire of unknown 
origin destroyed the Canadian Con- 
solidated. Country Elevator at Dand 
in Southwest Manitoba, destroying 
about 7,500 bu. grain. Damage was 
estimated at $50,000. Three box cars 
on track beside the elevator were 
destroyed. 
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POOL ELEVATORS SHOW 
$4,350,701 SURPLUS 


WINNIPEG — Saskatchewan Pool 
Elevators, Ltd., and Saskatchewan 
Pool Terminals, Ltd., grain. handling 
subsidiaries of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool organization, showed a 
surplus of $4,350,701 for the year 
ended July 31, 1951, after allowing 
for full depreciation on plant and 
equipment, This information was con- 
tained in the report of the board of di- 
rectors presented to delegates at the 
27th annual meeting, which opened in 
Regina, Sask., last week. Prior to 
the conclusion of the meeting this 
week, delegates will decide upon the 
distribution of the surplus. 

The surplus was made possible 
through the handling of 145,772,861 
bu. grain through country elevators 
and over loading platforms, and 76,- 
950,407 bu. handled through Saskat- 
chewan Pool Terminals. In addition, 
227,575 bu. grain were delivered to 
the Wheat Pool mill elevator at Sas- 
katoon, of which 181,461 bu. were 
wheat. 
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Canadian Comment. .. ny George E. swarbreck 


WHEAT MOVEMENT UP DESPITE 
SNARL—Although there has been 
much talk during the past summer 
about a transportation snarl in Can- 
ada, the government has produced fig- 
ures which show that the actual 
movement of grain has been greater 
than that of last year. 

The snarl has been caused, not 
by the shortage of equipment, but by 
mistakes in allocation which resulted 
in several failures to put the right 
numbers of boxcars in the right 
places at the right times. Even 
though it was officially suggested 
that the transport controllef, Roy 
W. Milner, was responsible for some 
error of allocation, it was admitted 
that his efforts had been very suc- 
cessful in maintaining the free flow 
of grain through the lines of com- 
munication. Observers add that with- 
out his control the situation would 
have been much worse. 

Lionel Chevrier, minister of trans- 
port, told the House of Commons that 
the current year’s shipments from 
the country elevators have totaled 
160 million bushels compared with 
112 million bushels in 1950. Unload- 
ings at the Lakehead were 109 mil- 
lion bushels compared with 71 mil- 
lion bushels last year while shipments 
from the Lakehead since the opening 
of navigation were 102 million bush- 
els compared with 48 million bushels 
last year. In the period Aug. 1 to 
Oct. 25 this year 57,910 cars were 
unloaded at the Lakehead, a rise of 
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The following trade-marks have 
been published in the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office 
preliminary to registration. Manufac- 
turers and distributors who feel that 
they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are 
permitted by law to file a formal no- 
tice of opposition, within 30 days 
after official publication of the marks. 
Official publication dates are included 
below. 

SUPER FLOTI Wichita Flour Mills Co 
ta Kansa for wheat flour Use 
Ma 8, 1920. Published Oct 


Ww 


HINA POBLANA 
eapolis, Minn 
i since 1939 


-Pillsbury Mills, 
for wheat flour, 
Published Oct. 23, 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
se lina se claimed since 
Fet 1922. Published Oct 1951 
BEATRICE t—Beatrice Foods Co., 
ct igo, I for bread mix. Use laimed 
nee March 2 1950. Published Oct. 30, 
951 
HONEY-KRUST 
Louisville 
e March 1 


Grocers Baking 
Ky for bread. Us 1 
1916. Published Oct 23, 
951 
HACHMEISTER 
burgh , f 


Hachmeister, Inc., Pitts 
dry mixes and concentrated 
in the baking industry for 
se claimed since July 21, 
Oct 23, 1951 
ence Mosley, Ft. Worth, 
1 mix and pie crust mix 
1 since rer 5, 1949. Published 
et 1951 
FRESH AS A DAISY The 
Cincinnat Ohio for 
namely t 
since 
1951 
PY-SQUARES 


Kroger Co., 
fresh bakery goods, 

bread and cookies. Use claimed 
March 16, 1950. Published Oct. 23, 


William McIntosh 
frozen ready-to-bake 
May 21, 1948 


Ge- 
pies. 
Published 

23, 1961 
STO AWAY—The 
sas City, Mo for 


Holiday Food Co 
frozen parker 


Kan 
house 
rolls. Use claimed March 1 1948 
Published Oct. 23, 1951 
KOFFEE-TYME—Choice Foods, Inc., Min 
neapolis Minn for doughnut mix Use 
claimed since Oct. 4, 1949. Published Oct 


since 


23, 1951 

SNOOKIES — Snookies, Inc., 
Wis.; for cookies. Use claimed 
8, 1950. Published Oct. 23, 1961 


Milwaukee, 
since Sept. 


18,701 over the same period in 1950. 

The task of directing the move- 
ment of wheat, it was stressed, is in 
the -thands of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, and it is the responsibility of 
the transport controller to provide 
the necessary equipment in line with 
directives issued to him. This Mr. 
Milner is doing with considerable 
success. As soon as navigation closes 
he will begin the task of moving 
wheat from the farms into the ele- 
vators. 

The navigation season has still an- 
other four weeks to run, the usual 
close down date being set at Dec. 12. 
Officials at Sault Ste. Marie have de- 
nied a rumor that, because of adverse 
weather conditions, they will be com- 
pelled to close the canal at an earlier 
date. Despite the recent storms and 
wintry weather there is no reason 
to suppose that the navigation season 
will be shorter than usual this year. 

* 

FLOUR EXPORTS SHOW DECLINE 
—<Actual exports of flour by Canada 
in the first two months of the crop 
year, returned at 1,188,398 bbl., 
showed a decrease from the same 
period last year of 236,077 bbl. 
Deliveries in September amounted 
to 490,316 bbl., of which the U.K. 
took 110,051 bbl.“ a figure which 
reflects the spurt in British buying 
which took place in that month. 
However, during August and Sep- 
tember the British imported only 
163,671 bbl., a substantial drop from 
the total at the same time last year 
when the figure of 378,414 bbl. was 
reported. 

Other major buyers during the first 
two months of the crop year were 
Hong Kong which took 51,543 bbl., 
Jamaica 72,477 bbl., Cuba with 126,- 
464 bbl, the Philippine Islands 58,177, 
a major slide from the equivalent two 
months last year when 124,528 bbl. 
had been shipped, and Venezuela 
with 167,694 bbl. 

* 
GRAIN DRYING—Reports that some 
of the grain harvested on the prairies 
has a moisture content upwards of 
28% are indicative of the problem fac- 
ing both the farmers and the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. 

A major move towards rectifying 
the position has been made by gov- 
ernment officials in Saskatchewan 
where a conference was called in 
order to allow farmers to pool their 
knowledge of grain drying methods. 
One manufacturer has claimed that 
it is possible to construct a simple 
grain drier that will dry 500 bu. in 
10 hours at a cost of 3¢ bu. The drier, 
it is claimed, can be built in two days 
at a cost ranging from $150 to $500, 
depending upon the equipment which 
already may be available. Provided 
the farmer can lay his hands on a 
simple blower and heater, the ex- 
pense of making a conveyor is very 
small, it is claimed. 

ee 
EASTERN FLOUR MARKETS EX. 
PAND—The expected increase in de- 
mand for U.S. and Canadian flour 
because of the failure of Australia 
to cover her traditional markets, is 
already making itself apparent. Ca- 
nadian exports of flour to Indonesia 
in the first half of 1951 have been 
returned at 79,293 bbi. compared with 
1,888 bbl. for the whole of last year 
and 5,427 bbl. in 1949. To a certain 
extent the flour market in the East 


is influenced by the availability of 
rice, but a major factor permitting 
the increase of business this year 
is the cutback in Australian wheat 
production. 

Malaya is another market where 
U.S. and Canadian sellers are rap- 
idly gaining ground because of the 
inability of the Australians to supply. 

The demand for wheat and flour by 
those importing countries outside 
Europe is currently assessed at 445 
million bushels a year and still grow- 
ing. This is three times what it was 
in prewar days. The increase in pop- 
ulations and prevailing trend toward 
higher standards of living mean a 
greater call for wheat and wheat 
products. Attempts are being made 
to hike local production, but even the 
small increases obtained are insuffi- 
cient to meet the demand. Additional- 
ly, the rice growing countries, hith- 
erto major exporters, are retaining 
more and more of their crops to meet 
the demands of the domestic market. 
Wheat is the only alternative food 
grain available in quantity and the 
flour trade is sharing in the in- 
creased business. 


———“SBREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORTS TOP 
FOUR MILLION BUSHELS 


WINNIPEG — Overseas trade in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled roughly 4,200,000 bu., with a 
greater number of purchasers report- 
ed than for many weeks. Export flour 
sales reported by mills were equiva- 
lent to slightly more than 400,000 bu., 
with approximately 80% going to In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries. These were Philippines, St. 
Kitts, Dominican Republic, Antigua, 
St. Lucia and Macao. Class 2 sales 
were directed to the Philippines, Ja- 
pan and Lebanon. 

The wheat total topped 3,800,000 
bu. and included slightly more than 
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800,000 bu. as Class 2 sales. The lat- 
ter was made up of 394,000 bu. to the 
U.K., 396,000 bu. to Germany and the 
balance to Colombia. Sales under the 
IWA totaled 4 million bu., with the 
U.K. purchasing 1,600,000, Nether- 
lands 349,000, Denmark 254,000, Ire- 
land 418,000, India 279,000, Italy 
371,000, Japan 220,000, and Switzer- 
land 364,000. The balance was worked 
to Bolivia. 


——"SBREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.8. 
at the close of the week ending Nov. 3, 
1951, and Nov. 4, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 
-—in bond—, 
Nov. Nov. 
3 


4, 
1950 
412 


-—~American-— 
Nov. Nov. 
3, ’ 
1951 1950 
+e. 224,909 261,313 


1961 
1,667 
1,107 

407 
2,508 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Nov. 3 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, 45,000 (4,- 
256,000) bu.; corn, 3,830 (4,711); oats, 37,- 
000 (36,000); barley, 935,000 (2,136,000); 
flaxseed, 178,000 (122,000). 
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MINNEAPOLIS — The family of 
Larro feed dealers has been consider- 
ably enlarged as the result of a 
“Blessed Event” contest which was 
recently concluded, officials of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., report. 

The president of the General Mills 
formula feed department was com- 
missioner of health for the contest, 
the director of formula feed sales was 
chief pediatrician, salesmen were 
storks, and new dealers were classed 
as blessed events. 

Points were awarded for increases 
in feed sales and the launching of 
new dealers. As.a grand prize man- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


General Mills Adds Dealers 


with “Blessed Event’’ Contest 


ager, supervisors and top salesmen 
in winning districts were awarded a 
trip to Minneapolis where they were 
entertained by company officials for 
two day:. 

A feature of the program was the 
Minnesota - Nebraska football game 
which the 29 winners and General 
Mills executives attended in a body. 
The University of Minnesota had a 
blessed. event of its own for the occa- 
sion, defeating the Cornhuskers 39 to 
20 for its first victory of the year. 

Another highlight of the two days 
was the Blessed Event banquet, 
where baby pictures and a pink color 
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scheme predominated. Cardboard 
storks were placed in strategic loca- 
tions, and there were ash trays and 
match books carrying out the Blessed 
Event theme. 

Walter R. Barry, vice president and 
director of the food division for Gen- 
eral Mills; C. B. Anderson, vice presi- 
dent and director of formula feed 
sales, and Norman E. Dewes, assis- 
tant director of formula feed sales, 
donned white coats, stethoscopes and 
head mirrors to provide a maternity 
ward atmosphere. District managers 
received General Mills flags from 
Leslie N. Perrin, president, and sales- 
men were given gifts for themselves 
and their wives. 

During the contest salesmen re- 
ceived colorful pamphlets sent out by 
the formula feed sales promotion de- 
partment in Minneapolis. 

Districts which trailed in the sales 
program were issued “dirty diapers,” 
which meant they were required to 
display faded baby “britches” in their 
offices until sales increased. A con- 
fidential memo from Annie Faye, 
nurses aide, gave salesmen tips on 
entertainment plans in Minneapolis. 
And one salesman had both a real 
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The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
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in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 


kets. From experience, we have a wide 


knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 


gredients of every transaction. 


P.O. Box 4207 « 


STOCKYARDS STATION 


RATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 


L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


Phone L. D. 98 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


ENID 


Lewis W. Sanford «© Phone 3316 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


November 13, 1951 


SF ees. 


SALE§$ SALUTES—Walter R. Barry, 
vice president of General Mills, Inc., 
and director of the company’s food 
division, looks over Blessed Event 
sales reports. During the week of 
his birthday, salesmen were issued 
special forms carrying a birthday 
theme. They were asked to mail 
reports on the Blessed Event contest 
directly to “Commissioner of Health 
Walter Barry”. As a result, Mr. 
Barry received both birthday greet- 
ings and a week’s reports in one 
package. 


and fictional blessed event when he 
became a father just after he had 
launched a new dealer. 


Winners of Trips 

Those who won trips were: 

Larrowe division: G. E. Beatty, 
Roanoke, Va.; D. R. Brown, Grosse 
Isle, Mich.; C. W. Scott, Seaford, 
Del.; H. V. Fierbaugh, Bristol, Tenn.; 
L. R. Smith, Washington, D. C.; M. K. 
Werner, Chattanooga, Tenn., and T. U 
Sherrill, Hale, Mich. 

South central division: M. H. Oef- 
finger, Texarkana, Ark.; V. Q. Shock- 
lee, Kansas City, Mo.; K. F. Denison, 
Kansas City, Mo.; T. J. Speed, Abil- 
ene, Texas; J. D. Pirtle, Chariton, 
Iowa; W. F. Armstrong, Batesville, 
Ark., and C. H. Thurston, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

North central division: B. R. Gus- 
tafson, Milwaukee; J. B. West, Min- 
neapolis; C. M. Peterson, Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich.; J. D. Woods, Elgin, IIL; 
R. O. Clark, Aberdeen, S. D., and 
L. B. McDermott, DePere, Wis. 

Sperry division: J. W. Gaisser, 
Ogden, Utah; V. K. Doan, Ogden; 
R. E. Garver, Alhambra, Cal.; Vernon 
Katen, Turlock, Cal.; Wayne Newton, 
Davis, Cal.; F. O. Norman, Seattle; 
C. E. McFerron, Coos Bay, Ore.; 
R. J. Seney, Spokane, and Gordon 
Baldwin, Walla Walla, Wash. 
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There Is Nothing Uncertain 
BAY STATE FLOURS 
milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 
They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 

7 Excellent Quality 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 


in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise 


specified. AAill list prices are quoted in 


the principyl manufacturing centers and sales prices in thi larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not teke into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 14) 
averaged 66%, compared with 67% a 
week ago and 69% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged on family flour and 
slightly higher on bakery. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Nov. 10: carlots, family short patent 
$6.40@7.45, standard patent $6.15@ 
6.35; bakery unenriched short pat- 
ent $6@6.20, standard patent $5.85 
@6.05, straight grade $5.80@6. Truck 
lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand last week contin- 
ued dull, and sales again amounted 
to only 15 to 20% of capacity, about 
equally divided, family and bakers. 
Running time averaged four days. 
Prices were unchanged, except that 
bakers flour was 10¢ sack higher. 
Quotations Nov. 10: extra high pat- 
ent family $7.30@7.50, high patent $7 
@7.20; standard bakers, unenriched, 
$6.10@6.20; first clears, unenriched, 
$5.05@5.10, delivered Texas common 
points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Sales of flour made slight 
gains in the central states area dur- 
ing the week ending Nov. 10, al- 
though the pace was still subnormal 
for the season. Central states mills 
sold an estimated 70% of capacity. 

The slightly increased volume was 
attained despite determined price re- 
sistance by most large bakers, who 
continue to feel that lower prices 
might come later. This attitude held 
in the face of higher prices of flour 
last week, brought about by higher 
grain markets. 

Mill sales departments, however, 
remarked on the tough selling job 
required to move flour, and the re- 
luctance of bakers to book ahead for 
any length of time. Shipping direc- 
tions, however, came in rather well, 
and plants were operating at a full 
five-day week. 

Part of the strength in the flour 
market was attributed to an uncon- 
firmed report that the long awaited 
establishment of millfeed ceiling 
prices was imminent. The report in- 
timated that the ceilings would be 
well below the going market, which 
would mean that flour prices would 
be forced upward to enable mills to 
operate. 

Some good sized sales of cracker 
and cookie flour were made, ranging 
up above 10,000 sacks at a time. 
These sales were not numerous, how- 
ever, and only a small amount of 
cake flour was sold. Family flour di- 
rections continued to come in well, 
although few sales were made. 

Quotations Nov. 16: spring top pat- 
ent $5.90@6.20, standard $5.75@6.10, 
clear $5.40@5.59; hard winter short 
$5.70@6, 95% patent $5.60@5.90, 
clear $5.05 @5.34; family flour $8; soft 
winter short $7.02@7.19, standard 
$6.32@6.74, clear $5.87@6.20. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported sev- 
eral days of active interest and a 
fairly good volume of sales for a 
time but things were pretty quiet 
later. Shipping directions have been 
fair, with a five-day running time. A 
good demand still exists for clears. 


Elsewhere in the area a fair vol- 
ume of buying by the bakery trade 
was reported. The business was scat- 
tered among chains and independent 
plants which took advantage of weak 
spots in the market and higher feed 
prices to fill out 120-day require- 
ments. With advancing markets later 
and resultant higher flour prices, the 
entire trade backed away from fur- 
ther purchases. Prices of hard, spring 
and soft wheat bakery flours were 
10¢ sack higher. Clears continued 
quite strong with prices about 5¢ 
higher. Mills were not burdened with 
clears and low grades and there has 
been a steady demand from both ex- 
porters and industrial sources. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Nov. 8: Fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.80, ordinary 
$6, top hard $7.70, ordinary $5.75; 
bakers’ soft winter short patent 
$6.70, cake $6.70, pastry $5.65, soft 
straights $5.80, clears $5.25, hard 
winter short patent $5.95, standard 
patent $5.80, clears $5.50; spring 
wheat short patent $6.25, standards 
$6.15, clear $5.75, low protein clears 


$5.30. 
East 


New York: Aside from small lot, 
fill-in buying early in the week, flour 
business was quiet last week. How- 
ever, there has been a very steady 
drawing on balances on the books for 
some time without substantial re- 
placements, which has appreciably re- 
duced these figures. Therefore the 
trade is optimistic of some fairly 
substantial business before long. 

The larger bakers are generally re- 


ported covered till about the end of 
the year although any soft spot in 
prices might bring them into the 
market. The rest of the industry may 
be contented to continue buying in 
small lots, but the recent improve- 
ment in shipping directions indicates 
improved consumption which the sud- 
den cold weather may continue. 

Prices during the week went up 
too rapidly for general buying. 
Spring values have run away from 
southwesterns, and where not long 
ago the ranges were nearly parallel, 
they are now 30@40¢ apart. Soft 
wheat flours have held fairly steady 
but have been inactive. Clears from 
the various territories have been 
spotty and prices have varied accord- 
ingly. Prices were unchanged to 20¢ 
higher. 

Quotations Nov. 10: spring high 
glutens $6.95@7, standard patents 
$6.60@6.65, clears $6@6.30; south- 
western short patents $6.43@6.53, 
standard patents $6.23@6.33; high 
ratio soft winters $7@7.65, straights 
$5.90 @6.20. 

Pittsburgh: With flour sales last 
week limited to fill-ins, the total vol- 
ume of business in the tri-state area 
was small. Prices of hard Kansas and 
spring wheat patents ran so close 
that spring wheat sales led in volume. 

Mill representatives say a major- 
ity of their buyers are covered for 
some time by the buying of several 
weeks ago. Those who did not buy 
at that time fear to take chances in 
placing larger orders at the pre- 
vailing prices. 

Soft wheat pastry and cake flours 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


Exporting countries — Total sales, 1,000 bu. 




















a 
ortin, Guaranteed -~—-—United States* . 

ee purch., bu. Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 

Austria 1,532 Tr eee Pres as Se ae 1,532 

Belgium .. 2,528 341 2,869 8,908). skeses 11,177 

Boliviat 386 380 766 rer 2,029 onde 2,795 

Brazil 9,840 9,840 rr rert 2,450 12,290 

Ceylon , 1,448 1,448 4,324 whee vou’ 6,772 

Costa Ricat . 29 338 ae O08... evssac 1,217 

ecccevece ? 10 3,456 3,466 eodere 3,935 toned 7,401 

Denmark eneee bess | sonst. seks aor 634 

Dom. Republict 876 14 334 TT ee rere 885 

Ecuador{t ..... 286 55 777 832 470 1,302 

Bgypt ........- 14,697 4,163 4106 4,569 PR PO Bee 4,669 

El Salvadort .. 404 55 179 234 = 173 407 

Germany ...... 66,139 25,017 25,017 2,904 2 sees 27,923 

Greece .......- 15,726 4,960 4,960 ve 4 #4 0% 4,965 

Guatemalat ... 919 156 393 549 }) } ne 922 

an.0tds 684 684 oeeses 419 scenes 1,103 

94 110 $04 dvtewe STO cssene 374 

pe ais 68 68 oe 48 116 

22,411 . 22,411 10,014 14,933 47,358 

: : 1,011 1,611 964 3 1,978 

BE4..  scees 254 1,493 GGT le uscee 6,974 

1,115 529 8.046.“ dcusae 1,008 uesb 2,652 

5,645 pits 5,645 3,879 0.026. = ....5- 18,550 

3,505 es 3,505 —— 3.370 6,875 

667 1,774 A eee BO . Sesser 2,449 

Si seee 11 11 oovece 26 ocenee 36 

. 4,880 . rt” Fe RAIe heli 4,880 

Netherlands ... 24,802 6,339 1,828 8,167 2,856 3,998 15,021 

New Zealand .. 4,593 “ teh > emeals 4531. . ssecee 4,521 

. ore es 145 B66 psvies 406... ssncce 340 

Norway ....... 7,716 2,613 1,762 GBTS. - gnceice eee Sissel 5,868 

Panamat ..... eee 322 SBS. .vssees ree 625 

lp Serer 6,512 1,965 361 2,266 2,206 4,471 

Philippines 7,202 Ra 801 861 2 650 1,453 

Portugal ...... 5,626 1,574 686 260 79 211 2,550 

faudi Arabia .. 1,837 30 416 446 498 

Spain .....-«+. SO: rnccebe) tevest.: acds¥a”> ak Mae 2 i hagees  heeesd _y wpheee 

Sweden ....... 2,756 1,045 ceeds 1,045 o> ee ee ee 2,638 

Switzerland .«.. 430 2,077 2.077 Py 3,024 5,101 

Un. of 8. Africa 11,023 2.063 3 ...... 2,063 8 ...«+.- $600 8 3 ..4,.- 7,653 

J. oe eeceeees 177,068 2,591 1,727 4,318 26,624 13,260 44,202 

Venezuelat .... 6,246 9 1,544 2BEB se ccess OBOG ci ceae 6,249 

Total ..... 580,917 107,552 21,881 129,433 59,205 SOAB8 .. i vace 278,126 

G teed quant: exporting countries 265,149 88.700 232,979 4.089 680,917 

WRIROED occ cccincveriens- is ebS be 04h Dee 125,716 29,495 143,491 4,089 302,791 

*Sales confirmed by CCC through Novy. 6, 1951. tSales recorded by Wheat Council 


through Nov. 2, 1951. tQuota closed 


continued to show a small upturn in 
sales. Family patents were quiet. In- 
quiries were a little better, giving 
hope a larger market may develop 
shortly. Cold weather caused bakery 
products to move at a livelier pace. 
Directions on all flours were good 
to excellent. 

Quotations Nov. 10: hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $6.13@6.41, 
medium patent $6.18@6.51, short pat- 
ent $6.28@6.61; spring standard $6.31 
@6.46, medium patent $6.36@6.57, 
short patent $6.41@6.66; clears $5.83 
@6.21; high gluten $6.66@6.86; fam- 
ily flour, advertised brands $7.85@ 
8.30, other brands $6.61@7.05; pastry 
and cake flours $5.90@7.60, Pacific 
Coast pastry flour $6.76. 

Philadelphia: Advance warning of 
a new price increase in flour spurred 
a number of bakers into re-entering 
the market last week to cover them- 
selves for nearby requirements. 

The activity was reported to be 
modest at best and originating with 
the smaller operators who permitted 
stocks to dwindle as they held back 
purchases in the hope of replenishing 
later at lower prices. The larger bak- 
eries were said to be paying only 
passing notice to the development 
since their supply situation is fairly 
good, with coverage extending to the 
end of the year. 

The orders from the smaller trade 
were a week or two ahead of the 
time observers had expected. It was 
known that supplies at these estab- 
lishments were in a steady decline 
so that owners would be forced to 
buy in anticipation of greater de- 
mand during the holiday season. 

Most were unable to find anything 
in the pattern of the market to indi- 
cate that an upward revision was 
forthcoming. Prices continued to 
drift back and forth in an indefinite 
fashion early in the week, and a 
comparison showed the general list 
5¢ sack lower to 5¢ sack higher than 
a week earlier, with the quotation 
on soft winter split to cover both 
western and nearby flour. 

The advance news of the price in- 
crease appears to have in no way 
diminished the feeling in the trade 
that the market is overdue for a 
sharp setback, and some think this 
may materialize should there be a 
sudden termination of the war in Ko- 
rea. 

Quotations Nov. 10: Spring family 
$7.55@7.80, high gluten $6.75@6.85, 
short patent $6.50@6.60, standard 
$6.40@6.50, first clear $6.30@6.40; 
hard winter short patent $6.30@6.40, 
standard $6.25@6.35; soft winter 
standard (western) $5.70 @ 5.95, 
(nearby) $5.25@5.50. 

Boston: Increasing primary com- 
modity markets resulted in higher 
flour prices in the local market last 


.week, as buyers took another holiday 


from making any sizeable commit- 


up only about 4¢. Soft wheat flours 
continued extremely slow with most 
grades holding unchanged, high ratio 















































“I think that pattern is downright pretty, Mrs. Keith. It sets off 
your complexion very well” 





being the only exception, advancing 
10¢ on the inside of the price range. 

Mill interests here reported that 
trading was dull with about the only 
activity being in springs and then 
only for limited volume for imme- 
diate delivery. Efforts to move sub- 
stantial blocks met with concerted 
resistance from all quarters as most 
buyers reported that their inven- 
tories were adequate for the current 
rate of consumer demand. There 
were some inquiries reported at 
slightly lower quotations than cur- 
rently existing but mill agents were 
not inclined to make any price con- 
cessions. Soft wheat flour business 
was practically at a standstill. 

However the general trade was 
quite hopeful that the advent of win- 
ter weather would create a substan- 
tial upswing in consumer demand as 
has been the consumer custom at this 
time of the year. The smaller bak- 
ers and the jobbers were believed to 
be scraping the bottom of their in- 
ventories and would have to re-enter 
the market if there was any pickup 
in consumer buying. 

Quotations Nov. 10: Spring short 
patents $6.62@6.67, standards $6.52@ 
6.57, high gluten $6.87@6.92, first 
clears $6.02@6.27; hard winter short 
patents $6.38@6.43, standards $6.18 
@6.23; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.47 
@6.72; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87@6.32; high ratio $6.87@7.67; 
family flour $8.32@8.42. 


Buffalo: With the return of strik- 
ing longshoremen at the New York 
docks, flour production jumped up 
considerably in this area last week. 
The mills went into practically full 
capacity endeavoring to catch up on 
the lost time of producing export 
flour. Domestic demand for flour also 
was up from the previous week. 

Some good eastern buying of spring 
type flours was noted by the mills. 
Prices on this type of flour were upped 
toward the latter part of the week. 
Local area flour sales were more or 
less of the replacement type with 
no volume noted. Prices on all types 
of flour were higher than in the pre- 
vious week, except for spring family, 
which was about unchanged. 

Quotations Nov. 10: spring family 
$8.15@8.20, high pluten $6.83@6.86, 
short patents $6.65@6.70, standard 
$6.58@6.61, first clears $6.48@6.51; 
hard winter standards $6.35@6.40, 





first clears $6.05@6.10; soft winter 
short patents $6.35@6.40, straights 
$6.23 @6.25, first clears $5.43@5.45. 


South 


New Orleans: There were slight 
spurts of sales activity last week; 
however, the volume of sales was 
only moderate as buyers, especially 
those with bookings, resisted advanc- 
ing prices. The general run of busi- 
ness was primarily for immediate 
and November shipment at prices 
ranging 5@10¢ sack under the 120- 
day price. In some instances buyers 
with contracts took on limited 
amounts at these price discounts to 
cover replacements. Sales were chiefly 
on hard winters from Kansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma mills. 

With much stiffer and higher prices 
on northern springs, the trade backed 
away from further contract on this 
type. In fact, buyers showed little 
interest in nearby or future delivery. 

Soft winters from Missouri and 
Illinois were about in the same cate- 
gory with only an occasional car or 
two being worked for immediate and 
November shipment to cover replace- 
ments, especially by cracker and 
cookie bakers, both of whom are op- 
erating at near top capacity. Pacific 
Coast soft winters remained in poor 
demand with no sales reported. Cake 
flour sales continued to show a slight 
increase; however, the volume leaves 
much to be desired. Neither retail 
cake nor bread sales have shown the 
increase generally expected at this 
season. 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 


To July 31, 52 
Nov. Nov Nov Nov. Nov. 
6 7 s 9 12 
Gult* --+$1.83 $1.83 $1.87 $1.90 $1.90 
GREE: wine csces LY 1.76 1.80 1.83 1.83 
Gulft rae”, | 1.71 1.75 1.78 1.78 
East Coast 1.73 = §64.73 1.77 1.80 1.80 
West Coast . 1.51 1.51 1.51 1.54 1.54 

(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 

To July 31, °52 
Nov Nov Nov Nov. Nov 
6 7 Ss 9 12 
Guif* . 70 70 72 73 73 
Gulft ie 67 69 70 70 
Gulft 65 65 67 68 68 
East Coast . 70 70 72 73 { 73 
West Coast « oF 57 57 57 57 


*Gulf to all of Europe, Mediterranean 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands. 

?Gulf to Far East and adjacent areas. 

?Gulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico. 
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Stocks on hand have shown some 
increase and are now quite heavy. 
Only limited export flour sales were 
consummated; sales were made to 
Europe and the Americas. Holland 
was most active buyer, but quanti- 
ties worked were moderate. 

Quotations, Nov. 10, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: hard winte. 
bakery short patent $6.05@6.15, 
standard $5.90@6.05, first clear $5 
@5.20; spring bakery short patent 
$6.35 @6.55, standard $6.20@6.45, first 
clear $6.10@6.40, high gluten $6.55@ 
6.80; soft wheat short patent $6.10@ 
6.45, straight $5.70@5.85, first clear 
$4.90@5.15, high ratio cake $6.45@ 
6.80; Pacific Coast cake $7.30@7.40; 
pastry $6.55@6.65. Shipments from 
Minneapolis by barge approximately 
20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The market was quiet, 
with very little activity. No new ex- 
port sales of any size were reported 
or anticipated, and the grind re- 
mained at about the same rate as 
the previous week. 

Flour salesmen expect a quiet pe- 
riod between now and the first of the 
year, as bakers are well covered for 
at least the next 60 days, and any 
export business will probably be con- 
fined to Hawaiian and Philippine or- 
ders on more or less of a fill-in basis 
which can readily be taken care of 
out of current inventories. 

Portland: Flour bookings were 
fairly good last week and mill opera- 
tions were at a good level. Philip- 
pine Island buyers continued to take 
on small lots of flour as they ob- 
tained their import licenses. The vol- 
ume in the aggregate is not large, 
but in view of small bookings to other 
export markets, it is considered sat- 
isfactory by the mills. Domestic buy- 
ers are pretty well taken care of 
until after the turn of the year. 
Bookings after that date have been 
very limited. Quotations Nov. 10: 
high gluten $6.85, all-Montana $6.77, 
hard wheat clears $6.54, bluestem 
bakers $6.76, cake $7.31, pastry $6.55, 
100% whole wheat $6.16, graham 
$5.96, cracked wheat $5.94. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Interest last 
week was mainly concentrated on the 
West Indian market, with a firm sale 
to Trinidad of 100,000 bags being 
included in the business worked. The 
order was shared by 12 mills where- 
as the last deal for a similar amount 
was covered by one mill. British 
Guiana is in the market for 50,000 
bags, but the sale has not yet been 
finalized. Only the prevailing high 
price of millfeed allowed the compet- 
ing mills to accept the low prices 
offered and traders comment that the 
situation is not a healthy one. 

Middle East buyers are still show- 
ing interest, with a sale to Beirut 
being reported during the week. 

Following the acceptance of the le- 
gality of the 6¢ bu. carrying charge 
by the International Wheat Council 
for the remainder of the agreement's 
life, it is expected that other buyers, 
hitherto thought to be holding off in 
the event of the decision being ad- 
verse to the exporters, will now come 
into the market. Britain is expected 
to come into the market for Decem- 
ber-January shipment shortly and, 
because of low stocks, reported by 
the new minister of food, there is a 
possibility that the purchase will be 
a substantial one. Flour buying is 
not expected to be affected by the 
dollar import cuts announced by the 
new government. 


Domestic consumption continues 
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unchanged with the usual amounts 
going to the various outlets. 

Quotations Nov. 10: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.60 bbl., 
seconds $11.10, bakers $11, all less 
cash discounts, in 98's cotton, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. ? 

Little export winter wheat flour 
business is being worked and 
amounts reported moving in the do- 
mestic market are smaill. Quotations 
Nov. 10: export $5.15@5.30 per 100 
Ib., export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal or 
Halifax. 

Odd carlots of winter wheat are 
being delivered, but most offerings 
are smutty or off grade. While there 
is no apparent demand, mills are 
willing to purchase when milling 
grades are offered. Ouotations Nov. 
10: $2.15@2.17 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills reported 
only a minor improvement in export 
flour sales over the week previous, 
with the total worked to all destina- 
tions slightly in excess of 90,500 bbl. 
The total included 73,500 bbl. to TWA 
destinations, including the Philip- 
pines, St. Kitts, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Antigua, St. Lucia and Macao. 
Class 2 sales aggregated slightly 
more than 17,000 bbl. with the 
Philippines, Japan and Lebanon the 
buyers. Domestic trade was only 
moderate, and mills were not operat- 
ing quite to capacity. There appear 
to be sufficient stocks of flour on 
hand for immediate requirements. 
Quotations Nov. 10: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11.05@11.55; second pat- 
ents $10.55@11.05; second patents to 
bakers $9.95@10.15; all prices cash 
carlot. 

Vancouver: While no new flour 
business of any moment was reported 
in export circles here last week, Ca- 
nadian exporters were busy working 
on business which came in from the 
Philippine Islands recently. 

This Philippine business covers two 
months’ requirements for Manila, but 
the total amount required has not 
yet been contracted for since there 
has been considerable difficulty ex- 
perienced in Manila importers getting 
the necessary import licenses from 
their own authorities. 

The current Manila business is ex- 
pected to keep Canadian exporters 
busy until the first of the year. After 
that, cables indicate, Philippine re- 
quirements will be on a monthly 
basis. 

No new business has materialized 
in Hong Kong, and other Far East- 
ern outlets remain quiet. There were 
some unconfirmed rumors of Ceylon 
being in the market for Canadian 
flour, but these are generally dis- 
counted since U.S. Gulf ports are 
able to offer considerably below the 
best Canadian ideas 

Domestic flour prices are un- 
changed. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations: first patents $11.85 
in 98’s cottons; bakers patents $10.05 
in paper bags and $10.45 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $11.95, 
western cake flour $13.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: There was further 
narrowing of the spread between 
bran and heavier millfeeds as demand 
for the latter tapered off further. 
Red dog declined about $3.50 ton, 
while bran fell only 50¢@$1 ton. 
Moderate demand continues to ab- 
sorb all offerings. Quotations: Bran 
$63.50, standard midds. $63.50, flour 
midds. $64.50, red dog $65. 

Duluth: Demand was good last 
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week, the trend was firm and higher, 
and supplies were adequate. Quota- 
tions: Pure bran $61@62, standard 
bran $60.50@61.50, standard midds. 
$60@61, flour midds. $64@65, mixed 
feeds $61@62, red dog $66@67. 


Kansas City: The.spot market for 
millfeed continued strong. Early in 
the week the market was stimulated 
by bad weather and later supplies 
were limited, holding the basis on 
cash trades on a high plane. Quota- 
tions Nov. 10: bran $62@62.75, shorts 
$65@65.75, sacked, Kansas City. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
heavy last week, with offerings in- 
sufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Nov. 9: Bran $61.75@62.50, 
shorts $64.50@65.50. Prices on both 
bran and shorts were unchanged to 
50¢ ton higher, compared with the 
preceding week. 


Salina: Demand was good with 
prices about 50¢ ton higher. Supplies 
have been about in line with trade 
requirements. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $61.50@62.00, gray 
shorts $64.50@65.00. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed continued 
strong last week with both bran and 
shorts closing the period 50¢ ton 
higher than the previous period. All 
classes of trade bid for supplies, short 
due to the slowing of mill operations. 
Carlot quotations, basis Kansas City: 


Ft. Worth: Quotations Nov. 10: 
Bran $71.00, gray shorts $74.00, de- 
livered Texas common points; $1.00 
higher on bran and $1.50 up on shorts, 
compared with the week previous. 
Demand was very good, while offer- 
ings were light. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
50¢ higher on bran and 20¢ higher on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $64.50@65.50, millrun $65.80@ 
66.80, shorts $67.20@68.20. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Pittsburgh: Prices strengthened 
last week. Supplies were sufficient to 
cover all needs. Eastern markets are 
being favored as prices are lower 
than at western points. Extreme cold 
weather did not spur sales as it 
usually does and only moderate buy- 
ing was done last week. Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $73@ 
73.90, standard midds. $73@73.40, 
flour midds. $75.10@77.40, red dog 
$82 @ 82.40. 


Philadelphia: A steady demand for 
offal in the face of dwindling offer- 
ings imparted a stronger undertone 
to local market last week, with both 
standard bran and middlings under- 
going upward revisions. It was re- 
ported that the trade was much con- 
cerned over the supply outlook. The 
Nov. 10 quotation on standard bran 
of $73 was up $2 from the previous 
week, while a similar boost put stand- 
ard middlings at the same level. Red 
dog was unchanged at $82. 


Buffalo: While demand for mill- 
feeds by formula mixers is holding 
up well, the supply of feeds was 
higher last week than in several 
previous weeks. This is attributed to 
the larger amounts of Canadians com- 
ing into this market as well as a 
stepped up production of flour due 
to the cessation of the longshoremen’s 
strike in New York. Quotations on 
millfeeds were $1@1.50 under pre- 
vious week's announcements. Quo- 
tations: Standard bran $67.50@69.50, 
standard midds. $67.50@68.50, flour 
midds. $68.75@71.10, red dog $70.50@ 
71.50 


St. Louis: Millfeed prices held firm 
with an improved demand but no in- 
crease in supplies offered by mills. 
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Bran $66@66.25, shorts $69@69.25, 
St. Louis. 


New Orleans: Millfeed markets 
were irregular last week, with no 
distinct trend. Demand was draggy 
and mixers and jobbers were content 
to stay on the side lines awaiting 
a firming of the market. Offerings 
were by no means pressing, reflect- 
ing the strengthening of the futures. 
Bran $72@73.50, shorts $74@74.50. 
Bran $62@62.50, shorts $65@65.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued extremely tight last week, 
with prices rising slowly but none 
the less surely. Demand keeps abreast 
of supply and more so because mill- 
feed continues to be one of the cheap- 
est carbohydrates available. Thus de- 
mand is heavy and insistent, and any 
time a flour mill loses a day or so of 
running time, it gets a bit further be- 
hind in its millfeed commitments. As 
a result, there was some interest dur- 
ing the week on the part of flour 
mills themselves as buyers of quick 
and nearby feed. Market firm at 
$64.75, delivered common transit 
points, for standard millfeed, with 
very little available, for both Novem- 
ber and December. January quoted 
and selling at $64. 

Portland: Millrun $64@64.75, 
midds. $70 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices went up 
another $1 last week, with demand 
exceeding supplies. Mills were operat- 
ing 7 days a week, 24 hours a day, 
even on Armistice Day. Plants are 
booked well into December. Quota- 
tions: Red bran and millrun $64.00, 
midds. $69.00. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $71.00, midds. $76.00. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$71.50, midds. $76.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
very strong and demand continues 
from both export and domestic out- 
lets. There is some improvement in 
supply, reflecting the increased ac- 
tivity in the mills, but it is still not 
sufficient to level up with the de- 
mand. Quotations Nov, 10: Bran $71, 
shorts $72, midds $73, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to climb last week in the face 
of limited supplies and an ever-in- 
creasing demand. While chief buying 
has been coming from the East, now 
the winter conditions on the prairies 
have forced mills to supply increased 
quantities for home use with the re- 
sult that prices are now at the high- 
est level in some months with the 
peak apparently still to be reached. 
It will be noted in the price ranges 
below that while the minimum levels 
are up $1 ton, the maximums are 
$2.25 higher on middlings, $2 on 
shorts and $5.80 on bran. It will also 
be noted that the maximum prices 
on both shorts and middlings are 
well below bran, a most unusual situ- 
ation. Cash car quotations: Bran 
$67 80274.10, shorts $68.80@71.30, 
midds. $69.80@71.05. 

Winnipeg: Prices of all types of 
millfeeds advanced last week, reflect- 
ing an improved demand for the 
available supplies. Buyers are keen, 
and there is apparently no accumula- 
tion of stocks in any location. Trade 
appears to be confined entirely to the 
domestic market. Quotations: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran 
$63@67, shorts $65@68, midds. $66 
@69; all prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevatofs $4@5 extra. 

Boston: Millfeeds continued tight 
in the local market last week with 
most of the business being of job-lot 
volume. Buyers were quite aggres- 
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RESERVE STOCKS TO BE TAPPED—Supplies of feed concentrates are 
large enough to maintain in 1952 the recent high level of livestock production. 
However, this will be made possible only because sizeable carryover stocks 
of grain are available, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics states. Reserve 
stocks likely will be reduced during the current feeding year. Production of the 
tour feed grains this year was the smallest since 1947 and only a little above 
the average of the last 10 years. A larger production of these crops will be 
needed in the future if output of livestock products is to continue upward, 
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sive, and sellers were forced to allo- 
cate their holdings. Bran closed about 
$1 higher while middlings and mixed 
feeds registered advances of $2. Quo- 
tations Nov. 10: standard bran $75, 
middlings $76, mixed feeds $76. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Prices held steady, 
with buying still limited. Quotations: 
Pure white rye $5.30@5.55, medium 
rye $5.10@5.35, dark rye $430@ 
4.55. 

Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 
ket was quiet last week in reflection 
of the unwillingness of bakers to pay 
current prices. Most bakers were said 
to feel the need for acquiring addi- 
tional amounts of the dark flour, but 
were taking it on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. The Nov. 10 quotation on rye 
white of $5.85@5.95 was unchanged 
from the previous week, 

Chicago: Rye moved at a sleepy 
pace in the central states area dur- 
ing the week ending Nov. 10. Buyers 
could not be rushed into the market 
by a creeping upturn of prices. Quo- 
tations Nov. 10: white patent rye 
$5.49@5.51, medium $5.29@5.31, dark 
$4.41 @4.75. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions were fair. Pure white $5.97, 
medium $5.87, dark $4.97, rye meal 
$5.47. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales were about 
in line last week with expectations of 
millers. Most of the buying was of 
the replacement type with a few fair 
sized lots taken by eastern brokers 
who found a good outlet for the flour 
in the metropolitan and eastern cities 
region. Local area sales of rye flour 
baked goods were about on par with 
the previous week, bakers still noting 
a hesitancy on the part of the con- 
sumer. Quotations: white rye $5.98@ 
6.02, medium rye $5.78@5.82, dark 
rye $4.97@5.02. 

New York: Stocks on the books are 
very low and rye flour users are 
coming in very cautiously for their 
minimum requirements Pure white 
patents $5.85@5.95. 

Portland: White rye, $6.85, pure 
dark $5.85. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour continued to 


move slowly last week. Most poten- 
tial buyers are content to wait and 
buy only small amounts to cover 
urgent needs. Directions were good. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Pure white rye flour No. 1 $5.86@5.95, 
medium $5.64@5.65, dark $4.19@5.20,° 
blended $6.49@6.68, rye meal $5.36@ 
5.45. 


Oatmeal 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $6.52 in 100-Ib. sacks Nov. 
10; 20-0z. packages $3.65, 48-0z. pack- 
ages $3.90. 

Toronto-Montreal: Due to the short- 
age of good milling grades of oats, 
prices are strong with signs of a 
further increase. Demand is good 
due to the advent of wintry weather, 
and some mills report difficulty in 
securing sufficient oats to meet their 
orders. Quotations Nov. 10: Rolled 
oats in 80-Ib. cottons $5.80, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. cottons, $7.00, f.0.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Reflecting colder weath- 
er and an_jmproved seasonal demand, 
trade in rolled oats and oatmeal im- 
proved last week, and prices were 
stronger. There was only a sugges- 
tion of a few odd lots being worked : 
for export. Quotations Nov. 10: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.70@5.90 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $6.90@7.15; all prices 
cash carlot. 
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WOODBACH MOVES TO 
MINNEAPOLIS SUBURB 

MINNEAPOLIS — Woodbach, Inc., 
brokers of feed ingredients, feeding 
oils and packing house by-products, 
has moved its offices from the Corn 
Exchange Bldg. to 806 Excelsior Ave., 
Hopkins, a Minneapolis suburb. New 
telephone number is Hopkins 3517, a 
Minneapolis exchange. 

E. A. Woodard has announced that 
Woodbach is now the exclusive repre- 
sentative in its area for Brown Oil & 
Chemical Corp., Port Richmond, Sta- 
ten Island, N. Y., producers of feed- 
ing oils and vitamin products. As- 
sociated with Mr. Woodard in the 
brokerage is Andy Lorence. 

















Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 1b. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
















Chicago Kans, City St. Louis Buffalo 
oo gk. SEA Peer eT ee Ty) Scce@ $ a $ a $8.15@8.20 
Spring top patent eS ae 5.90 @6.20 ‘a “a ..@ 
Spring high gluten .............. re ia a 6.83@6.86 
Spring short ....... 5 ios odin a os @ in 6.65 @6.70 
Spring standard a 5.75 @6.10 @ 6.58@6.61 
Spring fireat clear ............-.. 5.40@65.59 5.95 @. 6.48@6.51 
Hard winter family ............ +.°@6.00 6.60 @ 7.60 a 
Hard winter short .......... «++ 5.70@6.00 note 5.96 @6.00 a 
Hard winter standard ...... ta ee @. 5.80 @5.90 6,.35@6.40 
Hard winter first clear .......... 5. a 4.75 @4.85 6.05 @6.10 
Soft winter family .............. R a @ a 
Soft winter short patent ..... 7. ua 7.15 @7.60 
Soft winter standard 6.32@6.74 a a a 
Soft winter straight rr ‘ a 5.65 @5.75 “5.80 
Soft winter first clear 5.87@6.20 a @ @5.25 
Rye flour, white ...... a6 6.49@5.51 5.30@5.55 “a @5.97 
Rye flour, dark ........... 4.41@4.75 4.30@4.55 a “44.97 
Semolina, standard, bulk 6.65@6.82 6.65 5.70 a @7.13 







New York Boston Pittsburgh 
i | a en nae ee a. ee 5@8.30 $. @. 
Spring high gluten .......... -. 6,95@7.00 @6.36 6.55@6.80 
Spring short ......... A ae --.@ W6.66 6.35@6.55 
Po eS a rer ee 6.60 @6.65 6.46 6.20@6.45 





Spring first clear 6.00@6 40 6.02@6.27 5.83@6.21 6.10@6.40 
Hard winter short - 6.43@6.53 3.40 6.383@6.43 6.283@6.61 6.05@6.15 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.23@6.33 6.25@6.35 6.18@6.23 6.13@6.44 5.90@6.05 


Hard winter first clear .... <s o--@. ‘a a a 








5.00@5.20 








Soft winter short patent ...... i odes ‘a a a 6.10 @ 6.45 
Soft winter straight . --++» 6.90@6.20 ...@ 5.87 @6.32 a 5.70 @5.85 
Soft winter standard ....... ee ona 5.25@ 5.95 “i a ‘ioe 
Soft winter first clear ........., or, a a a 4.90@5.15 
Rye flour, white ...... ‘ 5.85@5.95 5.85@5.95 a 5.86@5.95 “a. 





spell owen Pw i SE OO EE é .--@ a a 4.19@5.20 @ 


Semolina, standard, bulk ....... 7.23@ 7.35 ia 7 a7.24 a 










Seattle Los Angeles Toronto *Winnipeg 
at Family patent .... §...@ Sixck@ wie Spring tep patent $ @11.60 $11.05@11.55 
ge Bluestem ... + 2 ean ve 14 ‘ Spring second patent @11.10 10.55@11.05 
Bakery grades . p Png. 2s ee. ae Soft winter exports 5.15@ 56.30 @ . 
Pantry < 2.«i% ve wae Dieses) Sea Qu 
x *In cottons, Ft. William basis. +100-Ib. papers 












SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 




















Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadeltphia Boston 
ol) ee ee i $67.00@ 67.50 $ “63.50 $67.50@69.50 $ @ 73.00 $ @75.00 
Standard midds. ... 66.00@66.50 @ 63.50 67 a 68 @ 73.00 a7 76.00 
Flour midds. % 67.504 68,50 i 64.50 68 @71.10 a a 
Red dog 70.50 @71.50 @ 65.00 70.50@ 71.5 @ 82.00 a 
Kansas City St. Lou's Ft. Worth New Orle Seattle 
Bran .............. $62.00@62.75 $66.00@66.25 § @71.00 $72.00@7 $ a 
Shorts ...... PS 65.00@ 65.75 69.00 @ 69.25 a 74.00 74.00@ 74.50 @ 
errr sa8-@ vost H a @ 64.75 
Bran Short Middlings 
Toronto $....@71.00 $ @72.0 $ @ 73.00 
"Winnipeg 63.00 @ 67.00 65.00 @ 68.00 66.00 @ 69.00 





{Fert William basis. 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 






























WHEAT FLAXSEED 
-~Minneapolis— ——_—_ ——Chicago—- —— —Kansas City Minneapolis 
July Dec May July Dex Mar. 








Dec. May July Dec Mar. 




















































Nov. 5 -241% 245% 245% 246% 245% 246% 2384 420 
Nov. 6 ..243% 246 2 247% 246% 247% 39 %, 424 
Nov. 7 3% 246% 2 246 2464 247% 239 425% 
Nov. 8 «.244% 246% 246% 247% 248% 431% 
Nov. 9 ..247 247% 2 247% 248% 248% 240 134% 
Nov. 10 ..245% 246% 247 247% 247% 239% 434 
7CORN-— ——. -———_—_OATS— - 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar. Dec. May Dec May Dec Mar Dec May 
Nov. 5 178% 182% 199% 196% 183 186% 93% 96 88% 90% 
Nov. 6 179% 183% 201 199 183% 187% 94% 97% 89% 90% 
Nov. 7 179% 184% 2004 198% 183% 186% 96% 98 & 89% 91\ 
Noy, 8 ..182% 186% 202% 201% 184%, 188% 96% 99% 91% 92% 
Nov, 9 -184% 188 203% % 202% 185 1884 97% 100 92% 93% 
Nov, 10 182% 186% 2024 201 200% 2014 184% 188% 97 99% 92% 93 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the 
of Trade in bushels (6000's omitted) on Nov 
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-—Wheat—, -—Corn Oats Rye— —Barley— 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1961 1950 
Baltimore 5,620 2,081 2,128 24 99 322 7 44 105 
Boston ° ce 
Buffalo .........- 2,902 2,738 2,195 2,021 270 «1,623 1,934 
Afloat 63 
Chicago 8,681 9,69 1.651 2,056 4,814 280 487 
ae errr eee ee 
Duluth ....... 1 8 4,71 7 9 8,974 8,831 
_ meee ey er 7 
Ft. Worth ‘ 23 194 1 1 61 1¢ 
Galveston ..... 9 
Hutchinson 95 
Indianapolis 61 13 164 s 25 
Kansas City 2,140 93 124 6 2¢ 53 10 
Milwaukee 1.203 9 84 53 «3,129 3,157 
Minneapolis 6,685 5,836 4,525 1.056 1.170 7,942 8,662 
New Orleans 61 | 4 7 
New York 425 264 2 
Afloat 
ee 8 ‘ 174 I 19 45 
Peoria ........ 7 
Philadelphia & 18 18 13 aT 
Sioux City ........ ; i65 79 4 ; 74 185 
St. Joseph § 640 731 S20 1s 66 
St. Louis : 1,234 1,80 1,157 36 | 40 
Wichita 502 35 36 
Lakes q 
Canals 384 7 
Totals 7,890 17,137 6,071 7.269 22,897 23,643 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS Soft Wheat Millers Back Plan 


November 13, 1951 


for Product Publicity Program 


DURHAM, N. C.—Plans for a prod- 
uct publicity program aimed at in- 
creasing home baking with self-rising 
flour got a further boost at the re- 
cent meeting of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. here. 

The association adopted a resolu- 
tion endorsing in principle the pro- 
gram, which is sponsored by the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, and 
recommending that members give 
careful consideration to participat- 
ing in the program. (The program is 
now under way. See accompanying 
story.) 

A number of millers at the meeting 
pledged financial support, bringing 
pledges closer to the goal needed to 
start the program. 

Pledges received at the meeting and 
since are very encouraging, Paul M. 
Marshall, NSWMA vice president, 
Chicago, said last week. 

The product publicity program had 
been adopted last month by the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute, and the In- 
stitute had been invited to present 
plans for the publicity campaign at 
the soft wheat millers’ meeting. (For 
details on the program, see the re- 
port on the Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute meeting in the Oct. 23 issue 
of The Northwestern Miller, page 16.) 


Program Explained 


W. T. York, Royal, Barry-Carter 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn., explained the 
program, and Frank Ullrey, Tower 
Publicity, Inc., Chicago, who is to 
direct the program, answered ques- 
tions on the program. In answer to a 
question of why the program is to 
cover only self-rising flour, and just 
flour, it was stated that self-rising 
flour being the “greatest asset the 
industry had to meet its needs,” there 
could be no question as to the wisdom 
of centering efforts on encouraging 
housewives to use self-rising flour for 
all kitchen uses. 

The meeting in Durham was the 
first milling convention ever held at 
Durham, and the large turnout of 
millers, estimated at 150, served as a 
tribute to M. A. Briggs, president of 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, who also 
is president of the association. The 
attendance was the largest since the 


reorganization of the group in 1946. 

During the meeting, Mr. Marshall 
spoke on “A Circuit Rider’s Impres- 
sions,” which summed up his im- 
pressions of milling in the southeast 
following a five-week tour through 
that region. 

The sessions Oct. 26 were preceded 
the afternoon of Oct. 25 by a tour 
of the Liggett & Myers tobacco 
factory and the campuses of Duke 
and North Carolina universities at 
Chapel Hill. A golf match also was 
held the same afternoon at the Hope 
Valley Country Club. 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, 
Washington, discussed developments 
in Washington and their effect on the 
milling industry. He covered such 
subjects as millfeed ceilings and food 
and drug activities, and he made 
several political observations. 

New Wheat Varieties 

An exhaustive discussion of new 
varieties of wheat in North Carolina, 
“Atlas 66” and “Atlas 50”, and their 
impact on wheat production and mill- 
ing in North Carolina was presented 
by Dr. F. J. Bell, and Dr. C. K. Mid- 
dleton of North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh. The new varieties 
helped the state attain the greatest 
production of milling wheat last year 
on record for the state, and apparent- 
ly assured continued high production. 
Slides on the wheat crop in the South- 
east were shown during the discus- 
sion. 

Directors of the association decided 
to hold the May meeting originally 
scheduled for Roanoke, Va., at the 
Hote! Richmond, Richmond, Va., May 
20-21. The next association meeting 
will be at the Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Jan. 18, 1952. 

Directors also voiced their opposi- 
tion to the multiple loading rules 
suggested for railroads in the south- 
ern territory. Representatives of the 
association are to be at hearings 
on this subject at Atlanta, Ga., and 
Chicago. 

The Piedmont Millers Allied Trade 
Assn. was host at a dinner the even- 
ing of Oct. 26 at the hotel. Gene 
Graeber, secretary-treasurer of the 
organization, presided. 





Publicity Program Promoting 
Self-Rising Flour Launched 


NASHVILLE—tThe product public- 
ity program sponsored by the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute, Inc., is now 
under way. 

The program, which is aimed at 
increasing home baking with self- 
rising flour, is to be carried out in 
the South and Southwest. Publicity 
will be disseminated through news- 
papers, radio, television, magazines, 
schools and various organizations. 

Allen R. Cornelius, institute sec- 
retary, Nashville, announced last 
week that pledges of financial sup- 
port had passed the figure set as a 
starting point and that the publicity 
program was getting started. 

Cohen T. Williams, Royal, Barry- 
Carter Mills, Nashville, chairman of 
the program committee, instructed 
Frank Ullrey of Tower Publicity, Inc., 
Chicago, who will direct the program, 
to proceed to develop the “Self-Rising 
Flour Bride of the Year” story and be 





ready to break it with her marriage 
Nov. 15. 

Mr. Williams also announced the 
appointment of the following sub- 
scribers who will serve with him as 
members of the first program com- 
mittee: J. R. Smithson, the Attala 
Co., Kosciusko, Miss:; George B. Nor- 
ris, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville; 
A. L. Johnson, Alabama Flour Mills, 
Decatur, Ala. and Robert Davis, 
W. A. Davis Milling Co., High Point, 
N.C. This committee is to meet Nov. 
16 in Nashville. Other industry rep- 
resentatives were asked to sit in as 
an advisory committee, including the 
presidents of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn. and the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute as ex-officio members. 

While this will be primarily a com- 
mittee meeting to develop a sound ad- 
ministrative basis for the program, 
all subscribers are invited to attend, 
Mr. Cornelius said. He added that Mr. 
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Williams had instructed that a Call 
be issued for first payments on 
pledges. 

The amount set as needed to con- 
duct the program during the first 
year and to lay groundwork for the 
second year was $27,500. And a 
“share” plan was decided upon for 
financing the program, each shéere 
amounting to $275. Thus 100 shares 
were needed to launch the publicity 
program. Mr. Cornelius said Nov. 9 
that 104 shares had been pledged, 
with several more responses expected 
soon, 

The program was adopted by the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute and 
pledges were made at a recent insti- 
tute meeting in Atlanta. Additional 
support came following presentation 
of the program at the recent meeting 
of the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn. in Durham, N.C. (See accom- 
panying story.) 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO PRODUCTION 
MEN PLAN DISCUSSION 


CHICAGO — Packaging problems 
will be up for discussion at the regu- 
lar monthly dinner meeting of the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club at 
the Civic Opera Bldg., here Nov. 14. 
The meeting will begin at 6:30 p.m. 

Carl E. Rogers, director of mar- 
keting for Chicago’s Wax Paper In- 
stitute, will deliver an address en- 
titled “Packaging for Profit.” 








GREAD (S$ THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Additional Students 
to Be Accepted at 
Production School 


KANSAS CITY—Unexpected avail- 
ability of enlarged hotel facilities has 
made it possible to accept some ad- 
ditional students at the Formula 
Feed Production School to be held 
in Kansas City Nov. 26-28, J. D. 
Dean, executive vice president of the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
said this week. 

The Midwest organization is spon- 
soring the three-day short course in 
feed mill production methods. The 
school will be conducted at the Presi- 
dent Hotel. 

Those who wish to enroll at the 
school should send their applications 
immediately to Mr. Dean at 20 W. 
9th St., Kansas City, Mo. The registra- 
tion fee is $30. 

The names of -two additional in- 
structors have been announced. They 
are Erwin Wascher, vice president and 
director of production, Honneggers 
& Co., Fairbury, Ill., and Ray Thorn- 
burrow, superintendent of the Marys- 
ville, Kansas, plant of the Larabee 
Sunfeed Feed Mills. These men will 
discuss the problem of floor stocks 
and handling trucking orders at mill 
docks. Other details of the school 
curriculum were announced in Feed- 
stuffs of Oct. 27. 

One feature of the production school 
sessions is the evening meetings. At 
these sessions the topics that were 
taken up during the day are thrown 
open for discussion. Questions are 
asked and answered not only by the 
school instructors, who are practical- 
ly all drawn from the ranks of feed 
mill operators, but also by allied 
trades representatives, machinery 
men and the like. This gives the 
student an opportunity to clear up 
any points that are puzzling him on 
the various subjects on the agenda 
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and brings out all phases of the prob- 
lem. 


The day and night sessions com- 
bined mean about a ten-hour day 
for the feed industry “school boys.” 
After the school is ended, a series 
of questions is prepared for each man, 
and he is given the opportunity to 
complete the examination question- 
naire and return it for credit. Those 
who pass the examination are given 
certificates of merit. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAG SUPPLY UNAFFECTED 
BY COTTON MARKET BREAK 


NEW YORK—The recent break in 
the raw cotton market has not had 
any appreciable effect upon the sale 
and delivery of cotton bags for the 
flour and formula feed industries. 

Textile mills have temporarily 
withdrawn from the market, pend- 
ing settlement of the market which 
broke Nov. 8 with announcement of 
a shorter cotton crop than had been 
predicted earlier by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The U.S. crop now is estimated at 
about 15% million bales—still well 
above last year’s crop but well be- 
low the October estimate of 168 
million bales. 

The cotton futures prices climbed 
the $10 a bale limit Nov. 8 and 9. 
The market was closed Nov. 10 
and 12. 

Market observers explain the sharp 
climb in futures as due to the at- 
tempts of short holders to cover their 
commitments. It is believed that the 
market will become stabilized when 
the shorts are covered. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 








MERCHANDISING STUDIED 

LOS ANGELES — Promotional 
demonstrations by Jim Dougherty, 
Procter & Gamble Co., headlined the 
merchandising program of the Master 
Bakers Retail Association of Los An- 
geles County. Displays of holiday 
bakery products were presented by 
Herd’s Bakery, White’s Variety Bake 
Shop, and Mrs. Englund’s Bakery. 
Celebrating the all-time high in mem- 
bership, the retailers announced they 
would hold a winter dance Jan. 19 at 
the Forum Roof. 


DEATHS 


Farrar Tilney, General Baking Co. 
official, died Nov. 11. Details on 
page 16. 


A. Boyce Forbes, 64, former presi- 
dent of the Forbes Bros., Central 
Mills in Topeka, Kansas, died Nov. 7. 
The business was founded by his fa- 
ther and two uncles in 1887, and Mr. 
Forbes became associated with it in 
1914. He retired in 1950. 











James C. Deignan, Sr., who was 
associated with Standard Brands, 
Inc., for 40 years, died Nov. 5 in 
Scranton, Pa. He was a member of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., the 
Scranton Bakers Club and the North- 
eastern Manufacturers Assn. 


Ronald Hamilton, pharmacist’s mate 
first class, son of Earl Hamilton of 
Cleveland, was shot to death by a 
crazed man in Waukegan, IIl., recent- 
ly, while returning from a movie to 
his base at Great Lakes, Ill. There 
was no apparent motive for the kill- 
ing. Earl Hamilton has represented 
Standard Milling Co. of Chicago for 
about five years in northern Ohio. 
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Climb in Feed Grain Prices 
Linked with Cotton Outlook 


JCHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — A short cotton 
crop, falling well below trade and 
government expectations, casts a 
bullish glow on the whole agricul- 
tural commodity field. Cotton can 
lead the commodity markets into the 
price control area. 

Office of Price Stabilization of- 
ficials admitted this week that the 
cotton price situation would color 
decisions in the making. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s startling report this week of 
a 7% drop in cotton production from 
the October estimate of 16,800,000 
bales immediately brought about this 
new turn in market thinking. Cotton 
output is now estimated at 15,771,000 
bales—still well above last year’s 
crop but nevertheless a startling drop 
from earlier expectations. Cotton fu- 
tures prices climbed the limit of $10 
a bale Nov. 8. 

A smaller cotton crop, of course 
means correspondingly smaller supply 
of seed for crushing. No official es- 
timate on seed was made, but if 
yields are average production will 
be 6,380,000 tons. 


- Could Govern Trend 

Ordinarily the cotton crop would 
be of minor importance to the feed 
industry. This year, however, cotton 
may be the index of where feed 
prices will go. 

In southwestern Texas the industry 
is pressing OPS for a freight rate 
ruling which will permit shippers of 
cottonseed hulls from the Carolinas 
to move this product into the Lub- 
bock, Texas, area under price ceil- 
ing conditions. This situation is an 
indication of the tight supply situa- 
tion. 

This is only a sign of the probable 
condition which now exists all the 
way through grains. Most observers 
here now believe that grains will sell 
at minimum price ceiling levels short- 
ly. 


Corn as well as soybeans apparently 
are being held at farm levels for 
USDA price support 

The USDA support programs are 
becoming much more effective than 
the grain trade ever expected. Re- 
ports indicate that the soybean 
processors will ultimately cut their 
margins and bid up beans in the coun- 


try, thereby removing the expeller 
operations from business. This in turn 
should widen margins and effect a 
correction. 

Rumors that OPS would modify 
soybean oil meal price ceilings to cor- 
rect the return to soybean producers 
of the composite price for oil and 
beans are incorrect. If—and it is a 
big and improbable if—OPS should 
change the oil meal relationship to 
soybeans, the price agency would in- 
crease the ceiling price on beans and 
not adjust the end products. 

The oil phase of oilseed crops ap- 
pears to overhang the current market. 
Confidential advices from govern- 
ment circles indicate that the soap 
industry wants to reduce soap prices 
for competitive reasons but fears to 
take this step lest OPS freeze them 
at a lower level than current ceilings. 


All Not Revealed 

The cotton estimate of USDA this 
week failed to disclose some behind- 
the-scenes figures which are strongly 
bullish in nature and which must be 
studied by the grain trade. 

Government officials reported after 
the cotton report was issued that 
over-all demand for U.S. cotton 
exceeds production but the world 
availability of cotton for export had 
been oversold by at least 800,000 
bales. This means that the U.S. cot- 
ton crop is not only short of effec- 
tive demand but the carryover of 
cotton will be reduced at the end of 
this cotton crop year. 

Watch cotton. Trade spokesmen 
believed that 40¢ cotton was all to 
be desired. Now USDA officials see 
cotton again at OPS ceilings, sub- 
stantially above the 40¢ level. 

Consolidate the situation of farmer 
holding of beans and corn for higher 
prices, stimulated by the market ef- 
fect of cotton price advances, and it 
is difficult to miss the possibility of 
ceiling prices for most feed grains 
shortly after the turn of the year. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
TO MEET IN JANUARY 


KANSAS CITY—The next meeting 
of the Flour Mill Accountants Assn. 
will take place at the Continental 
Hotel, Kansas City, Jan. 26. Hill 
Clark of the Millers National Feder- 
ation is arranging the business pro- 
gram for the meeting: 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


J. P. Parks of the J. P. Parks Co., 
Kansas City, left last week for a trip 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
He will return in a fortnight. 

* 

Otto Savarin, Otto Savarin Co., 
New York, flour exporter, visited 
the flour trade in Kansas City last 
week while on a business trip to the 
Southwest. 

& 


Malcolm Cavenagh, formerly with 
General Mills, Inc., is now engaged 
in the sale of real estate at Los An- 
geles. He is associated with the Jack 
Thornton Co. 


Homer V. Howes, vice president 
and director of sales, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis, is recovering from an 
appendectomy performed last week. 

& 

George H. Coppers, president of 
National Biscuit Co., New York, has 
been named chairman of the baking 
division in the current polio appeal 
in Greater New York. As divisional 
chairman, Mr. Coppers will head a 
committee formed of members of the 
industry which will help raise the 
$4 million that is New York’s quota 
for the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis. 

oe 


The American section of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry has 
awarded its 1951 chemical industry 
medal to Dr. Ernest W. Reid, presi- 
dent of the Corn Products Refining 
Co. The medal is awarded annually 
for “conspicuous service to applied 
chemistry.” 


Ben S. Hargis, sales manager, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, re- 
turned last week from an extensive 
vacation trip to California and Ari- 
zona. 

o 

Elmer W. Reed, president of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, was a 
visitor at the Millers National Fed- 
eration office in Chicago this week. 

ae 

Ray R. Winters, 
Commander - Larabee 


vice president, 
Milling Co., 


Minneapolis, was a visitor in the 
Kansas City offices of the company 
Nov. 9. 

€ 

E. J. Weigel, Higginsville (Mo.) 

Flour Mill, was in Kansas City Nov. 
8 and attended the monthly meeting 
of the Kansas City Feed Club. 

® 


Clarence M. Park of the Essmueller 
Co., Kansas City mill supply firm, 
has been confined to his home for the 
past three weeks by illness. He is 
making satisfactory recovery and ex- 
pects to be back at work within a 
fortnight. 

7 


E. J. Thomas, sales manager, du- 
rum division, North Dakota State 
Mill & Elevator, Chicago office, was 
a visitor in the Kansas City market 
last week. 

s 


William E. Albright, manager of 
the Chicago office of the Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., was at his 
office for a few hours some days last 
week. He is recuperating gradually 
from a six-week stay in the hospital 

2 

Cc. W. Kutz, durum department, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, called on the New York 
flour trade for a few days recently. 

= 

Ward W. Miller, eastern sales man- 
ager, at Chicago, for Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Flouring Mills, Inc., spent several 
days in New York with E, 8S. Thomp- 
son, the company’s metropolitan rep- 
resentative, before going on to Bos- 
ton. 

e 


Bradshaw Mintener, vice president 
and general counsel, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, addressed the Fifth 
District American Legion at a lunch- 
eon meeting in Minneapolis Nov. 7. 
He reported on his observations dur- 
ing a recent European trip. 

2 

Dr. Eugene W. Burgess, former 
vice president and director of indus- 
trial relations of General Mills, Inge, 
has left for Europe to help speed up 
French industrial productivity. Dr. 


Burgess will be a consultant to the 
Mutual Security Administration mis- 
sion in France. He served previously 
in Europe on a businessmen’s advi- 
sory committee sponsored by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration to 
aid wes‘ern nations. 
= 
Tom and Edward Barry, sons of 
Walter R. Barry, vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., and president of 
the company’s food division, Minne- 
apolis, have been outstanding mem- 
bers of the football squad at Gilmour 
Academy, Gates Hills, Ohio, this 
year. Tom, in his first year of com- 
petition, has been starting left guard, 
and Edward, who will be graduated 
in June, has been starting fullback 
Their team won second place in 
Class B competition in the Cleveland, 
Ohio, area. 
e 


Walter Thune, credit manager for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
in the company’s New York offices 
recently for a short time before going 
south to Richmond. 

e 


Charles P. Ehlers, secretary-man- 
ager of the Indiana Bakers Assn. for 
the last 32 years was reelected to 
the Indianapolis city council in the 
Republican victory there in the No- 
vember election. 


Elton Kile of Fred Kile & Son, Inc., 
Kileville, Ohio, treasurer of the Ohio 
Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Assn., has 
been appointed to the Small Busi- 
ness Commission of Ohio by Roscoe 
Walcutt, chairman of the Ohio Pro- 
gram Commission. 


s 

Frank Cross, assistant director of 
traffic, and L. B. Colfix, assistant 
comptroller, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, recently visited the Okla- 
homa City headquarters of the com- 
pany. Both men are former Oklahoma 
City residents. 

— 

Three executives of the Standard 
Milling Co. from Chicago visited the 
Kansas City offices of the company 
last week. Daniel R. Smith, treasur- 
er; Percy C. Piper, assistant general 


sales manager, bulk products, and 
Boyd Houston, sales manager for the 
south central district, were the vis- 
itors. 

°e 

H. R. Cramer, vice president of the 

southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, is mak- 
ing a business trip in Texas. 

o 


R. A. McClintock, manager of the 
Oklahoma grain department in the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Enid, Okla., was a re- 
cent visitor at the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn. headquarters in Oklahoma City. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHELTON & COOK, INC., 
SPLITS INTO TWO FIRMS 


SEATTLE—The firm of Shelton & 
Cook, Inc., has been dissolved and 
henceforth will be operated by the 
same personnel at the same addresses, 
but as separate business entities. 

Ned Shelton will be in Seattle un- 
der the name of Shelton & Co. in the 
Smith Tower, and Dick Cook, Dave 
Lees and Bill Wiley will be at Port- 
land in the Lewis building under the 
name of Cook-Lees & Co. Policies of 
the two firms will be unchanged, and 
the two offices will collaborate in cov- 
ering the market completely, just as 
they have in the past. Contracts of 
Shelton & Cook, Inc., will be com- 
pleted by the successor organizations. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF t.IFE—— 


JOINS SPARTAN FIRM 

SPARTANBURG, S.C. — Eugene 
Cooper, formerly Ft. Wayne, Ind., dis- 
trict advertising and sales promotion 
manager for Allied Mills, Inc., has be- 
come advertising manager for the 
Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spartan- 
burg. He had been with Allied Mills 
for the last four years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTROLLER NAMED 
PORTLAND, ORE.—V. M. West, 
formerly assistant to the comptroller 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
has become controller of Ken-Gifford 
Grain, Inc., here. 





ON THE ABA CONVENTION SCENE—The various phases of the Bakers of 
America Program were reviewed at the annual convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. by speakers shown above. From left to right, they are F. W. 
Birkenhauer, Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, who reported on program 
advertising; John R. Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Erie, Pa., who told about 


merchandising; S. S. Tyndall, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., New York public 
relations counseling firm; J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mobile, Ala., 
who reviewed the public relations phase, and Duane R. Rice, Rice’s Bakery, 
Baltimore, the consumer service phase. The introduction to the session was 
supplied by Walter H. Hopkins, director of the program. 
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Fall Flaxseed 
Supply Smallest 
in Five Years 


WASHINGTON—Supplies of flax- 
seed on hand in the U.S. Oct. 1 
amounted to 31,820,000 bu., which 
are the smallest for that date since 
1946, according to the quarterly flax- 
seed market summary of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. In 1950 the 
Oct. 1 stocks amounted to 43,193,000 
bu., in 1949 they were 51,079,000 bu. 
and in 1948, 44,582,000 bu. 

Linseed oil stocks, on the other 
hand, held at record proportions and 
amounted to 670,444,000 lb. compared 
with 591,587,000 Ib. on Oct. 1, 1950, 
445,044,000 Ib. in 1949 and 180,109,- 
000 Ib. in 1948. 

Farm stocks of 18,809,000 bu. were 
the second largest in the past. five 
years, being exceeded only by the 
21,291,000 bu. on farms a year ago. 
Delays in harvesting because of .un- 
favorable weather kept more flax on 
farms in both years, but there was 
also a noticeable inclination on the 
part of farmers to hold back the 
marketing of seed this season in the 
hope of higher prices. 

Crushings Smaller 

Total supplies of flaxseed available 
for the 1951-52 season amounted to 
44,528,000 bu. (July 1 carryover of 
12,244,000 bu. plus 1951 production of 
32,284,000 bu.). This compares with 
56,261,000 bushels available for 1950- 
51. Disappearance during the July- 
September quarter of 1951 included 
9,070,000 bushels crushed for oil and 
estimated exports of 1,529,000 bu. 
Crushings during the July-September 
quarter of 9,070,000 bu. were consid- 
erably smaller than for comparable 
periods during the preceding three 
years, reflecting the delayed harvest- 
ing of the 1951 crop, reduced stocks 
in the hands of crushers and the gen- 
erally smaller supplies available. 

Offsetting the smaller supplies of 
flaxseed which will be available is the 
record carryover of linseed oil stocks 
which on Oct. 1 amounted to 670,- 
444,000 lb. or the equivalent of about 
33.8 million bushels of flaxseed. 

Domestic use of linseed oil, in seed 
equivalent, in 1951-52, is expected to 
total about 40 million bushels, with 
cleaning loss and seed at about 5.5 
million. Exports of flaxseec and lin- 
seed oil, in seed equivalent, may total 
at least 4.5 million bushels. Thus, to- 
tal disappearance of flaxseed and lin- 
seed oil in 1951-52 may be over 50% 
larger than production. Stocks of 
flaxseed are expected to be reduced 
to a minimum working level by July 
1, 1952, and the large stocks of linseed 
oil owned by the government prob- 
ably will be reduced somewhat. 

Surplus stocks of flaxseed held in 
Argentina were used up during the 
past season, so that European coun- 
tries probably will depend to an in- 
creasing extent on imports of flaxseed 
or linseed oil from the U.S. 

World flaxseed production during 
1951 may show a slight increase from 
1950 and the average prewar output. 
A preliminary estimate based on data 
available to the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations places the crop 
at about 135 million bushels com- 
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pared with revised estimate of 132 
million in 1950 and the prewar aver- 
age of 133.5 million. Increases in 
Canada and probably Argentina which 
more than offset the decreases in the 
U.S. and India account principally for 
the indicated expansion from 1950. 

The U.S. average support price at 
the national farm level for 1952-crop 
flaxseed grading No. 1 will be $3.77 
bu. Support will be implemented by 
loans and purchase agreements in 
most areas, but in designated Texas 
counties which produce winter flax- 
seed by direct purchase only. The 
loans and purchase agreements will 
be available from time of harvest 
through October, 1952, in Arizona and 
California, and through January, 
1953, in all other states, except that 
the direct in Texas coun- 
ties will be available only through 
July, 1952. 

Price support for 1951-crop flaxseed 
now being marketed is at a national 
average of $2.65 bu. Flaxseed to be 
harvested in 1952 will be supported 
at a higher rate because flaxseed dis- 
appearance is exceeding production 
and there is need to increase produc- 
tion above this year’s level, USDA 
says. 





BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lire 


FLAX INSTITUTE SESSION 
SOUNDS OPTIMISTIC NOTE 


MINNEAPOLIS — An optimistic 
note for flax producers was sounded 
at a meeting of the Flax Institute of 
the United States here Nov. 8. Ex- 
perts predicted a good year for pro- 
ducers, basing their opinions on (1) 
current favorable prices, (2) a world- 
wide shortage of flaxseed and its 
products and (3) the availability of 
sufficient seed of the new rust-re- 
sistant varieties. 

H. Russell, president of the 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co., Minne- 
apolis, and secretary of the institute, 
declared in a keynote address that a 
revolution has improved flax pro- 
duction in the past decade. He attrib- 
uted this to the improvement in flax 
varieties and in production methods. 

There is a potential demand in 
1952 for world imports of about 840 
million pounds of linseed oil, against 
a probable supply from sources other 
than the U.S. of about 470 million 
pounds, George L. Prichard, director, 
fats and oils branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, told the 
institute. This leaves a maximum 
deficit to be met of about 370 million 
pounds, and the world looks to the 
U.S. to supply this, he said. 

Dean H. L. Walster, director of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
Experiment Station, was reelected 
president of the institute. Dean Clyde 
McKee, Montana State College, be- 
came a new vice president and Mr. 
Russell was renamed secretary. Com- 
mittee heads are Mr. McKee, scien- 
tific adviser for coordinated research; 
Russell Widdifield, North Dakota ex- 
tension agronomist, education, and 
Thomas L. Daniels, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, flax de- 
velopment. 


“BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


LONGSHOREMEN END 
CRIPPLING STRIKE 


NEW YORK — The unauthorized 
longshoremen strike which crippled 
the port of New York for 25 days, 
was settled Nov. 9. 

The strike had not affected the 
domestic flour business but the move- 
ment of export flour through the port 
was virtually at a standstill. Export 
flour milling was halted!in many cent- 
ers as efforts to channel flour through 
other ports were not successful. 
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ESTIMATE OF CORN CROP 


CUT 17 MILLION BUSHELS 


USDA Reduces Cotton Estimate 7%, Boosts Soybean 
Figure 6 Million Bushels; Winter Wheat 
Prospects Termed Favorable 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its November 
crop report issued last week esti- 
mates corn production at 3,088 mil- 
lion bushels, a decline of 17 million 
bushels from the October estimate. 
This compares with production of 
3,131 million bushels last year and 
the 1940-49 average of 2,981 million 
bushels. : 

Production of corn for grain this 
year is estimated at 2,772 million 
bushels, compared with 2,845 million 
last year. No revision was made in 
the previous estimate of wheat pro- 
duction of 993,598,000 bu. 

A major downward revision in cot- 
ton prospects was made by USDA, 
which estimates output at 15,771,000 
bales, compared with the October 
forecast of 16,931,000 bales. The 7% 
reduction resulted when the effect of 
lateness of plantings, summer drouth 
and insect damage became apparent 
as picking progressed rapidly. 

Harvest of soybeans proceeded rap- 
idly toward completion in October 
under favorable conditions. An out- 
turn of 278 million bushels is now 
estimated, about 6 million more than 
on Oct. 1. Output in 1950 totaled 
287 million bushels. 


Outturns Poorer 

Most of the reduction in corn pros- 
pects is due to poorer outturns, both 
in quantity and quality, in the north- 
western Corn Belt where conditions 
have been about normal, but not as 
favorable as were desirable for sal- 
vaging the immature portion of the 
crop damaged by September frosts. 
Slow progress of the corn crop had 
caused concern throughout the grow- 
ing season, but the extended growing 
season in the eastern Corn Belt par- 
ticularly, permitted the crop to ma- 
ture satisfactorily there. Harvesting 
of the crop was started later than 
usual and has been retarded by Nov- 
ember snow storms. 

In many areas, corn still has a high 
moisture content, too high for safe 
cribbing. Because of the frost dam- 
age in the northwestern Corn Belt, 
much corn is “soft” or chaffy and 
feeders will require more than the 
usual quantity to obtain desired live- 
stock gains. Most of this poor quali- 


ty corn is in areas where livestock 
is available to use it in the forms of 
grazing, fodder or silage, particular- 
ly where it is too poor to warrant 
harvesting as grain, but some “cash 
corn” areas were also affected, USDA 
comments. 


Wheat Outlook Good 

In their fall seeding operations this 
season, USDA says, wheat growers 
observed the Hessian fly-free date to 
a great extent in much of the coun- 
try. As a result, seeding was started 
later than usual, but the work prog- 
ressed rapidly in good seedbeds and 
under mostly favorable conditions. 
Some seed “dusted in” received 
enough moisture in late October and 
early November for germination. 
Early sown fields show good stands, 

In the Great Plains the later seed- 
ing date has resulted in smaller top 
growth which provides little grazing, 
but promises better chances of sur- 
viving the winter. Recent moisture 
has fostered development of crown 
roots, so that the plants are well 
rooted. By the end of October, wheat 
seeding was nearly completed in most 
areas, although wet weather in east- 
ern parts of Washington and Oregon 
and in Minnesota, and dry weather in 
parts of the Atlantic states, the South 
and Southwest had retarded opera- 
tions. These southern areas still have 
ample time to seed grains and condi- 
tions are now more favorable. 

Production of the eight grains— 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, rice and 
buckwheat is mostly harvested, and 
harvest of corn and sorghum grain is 
well under way—totals about 152 mil- 
lion tons. This total is less than in 
four of the last five years, but more 
than in any year prior to 1946, 
except in 1942. Food grains make up 
nearly 33 million tons, which is less 
than in any of the last seven years. 
The record rice crop was nearly har- 
vested in all areas by Nov. 1. Buck- 
wheat also was virtually all harvest- 
ed, with a small outturn of less than 
4 million bushels. 

Some remnants of wheat remained 
unharvested in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota and Montana, with a probability 
that some would not be worth har- 
vesting after recent storms, The 119 





November Crop Production Estimates 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics makes the fol 


lowing report for the U.S. from data furnished by 


and cooperating state agencies: 
——-Vield per acre 
Average 
1940-49 
Corn, all, bu, ..... 33. 
Wheat, all, bu. 
Winter, bu. ... 
All spring, bu.. 
Durum, bu. 
Oth. sp., bu. 
Oats, bu 
Barley, bu. 
Rye, bu. 
Buckwheat, 
Flaxseed, bu. 
Sorghum grain, 
Cotton, bales .....+265 
Hay, all, tons .... 
Hay, wild, tons ... 
Hay, alfalfa, tons 2.2: 
Hay, clover and 
timothyt, tons 1.3 1.39 
Hay, lespedeza, tons 1.07 1.16 
Soybeans for 
beans, bu. .... 19.0 
Peanutsf, Ib. .704 
*Estimates for wheat, oats, 
based on current indications, 


Crop— 
1950 
37.6 
16.6 
17.1 
15.4 
13.2 
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Preliminary 
1951* 940-49 
36.5 77 


but are carried forward from prev 


crop correspondents, field statisticians 

‘otal production (in thousands) 

Preliminary 
1951* 


87,010 


2,016,962 2,019,295 
flaxseed and dry 


hay field 


reports 


peas are not 


jous + Pounds. 


tExcludes sweetclover and lespedeza hay. {Picked and threshed 


million tons of feed grains now esti- 
mated is less than in four of the last 
five years, but about equal to the 
average of the last 10 years. Much 
of the corn may be of poor feeding 
value because of high moisture con- 
tent of frost damaged corn. A large 
sorghum grain crop was helped to 


* maturity by the extended fall grow- 


ing season, USDA reports. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
SCHEDULES THREE EVENTS 


CHICAGO — The Eighth Annual 
Olde Fashioned Oyster Supper of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago is scheduled 
for Nov. 29 in the Grey Room of the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Members 
and guests are invited to attend, says 
Mrs. Louise K. Buell, secretary of the 
club. Reservations should be made in 
advance to Mrs. Buell. 

Other upcoming Bakers Club 
events include the annual Egg Nog 
and December birthday event, to be 
held in the club quarters at the Sher- 
man Dec. 19. This event will last 
from 5 to 8 p.m. It is for members 
only. 

The annual meeting, for regular 
voting members only, will be Jan. 30 
in the Emerald Room of the Sher- 
man, and the Goodfellowship and Jan- 
uary birthday celebration will be on 
the same evening. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK PRODUCTION 
CLUB HEARS W. E. BROEG 


NEW YORK —lIn line with the 
theme of the meetings of the Metro- 
politan Bakery Production Club, Inc., 
this year, William E. Broeg, bakery 
consultant, based his talk at the Nov. 
5 meeting on “Screening Your Prod- 
uct Line for Profits.” 

Mr. Broeg is well known through- 
out the industry for his practical 
knowledge and in discussing a num- 
ber of bakery items he told in each 
case how certain formula and method 
changes would make a product bet- 
ter suited to the consumers’ tastes 
and at a price that will build volume. 

He said it was wise to cut short 
every possible step in production ard 
urged that every baker consider the 
invisible cost factors involved in each 
item. 

A lively question and answer period 
followed Mr. Broeg’s talk. This was 
one of the largest meetings of the 
year, with an attendance of over 100. 

The club’s Christmas party will be 
held at the Beekman Tower Hotel 
Dec. 14. 





AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for motices such 
as those which follow: : 


NORWEGIAN flour agent, established many 
years and of the highest reputation, wishes 
to make a connection with a U.8. mill 
able to do export business in hard wheat 
flour. This is an excellent opportunity to 
make a connection with an experienced 
firm in the Norwegian market. For pre- 
liminary details write in confidence to Ca- 
nadian and European Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bidg., Toronto, Canada. 

GERMAN importer, established many years 
and well reputed in international trade, 
desires to make a connection with a CA- 
NADIAN exporter of feed grains. The firm 
has an extensive organization and is in an 
excellent position to share in current busi- 
ness. Interested exporters are invited to 
write in confidence for details to the Ca- 
nadian and European Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bidg., Toronto, Cane“a. 
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Advertisements in this department 

15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to 
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lication. (Count six wents tes clane. 








HELP WANTED 
v 





WANTED TRICK MILLER FOR MODERN 
Michigan soft wheat mill. Information as 
to rate, premiums, etc., given upon re- 
quest. Address 199, The Northwestern 
Miller, 2272 Chicago Board of Trade Bidg., 
147 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 





ELEVATOR SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
Grain firm in Southwest wants super- 
intendent for terminal elevator in hard 
winter wheat belt. Must have good ex 
perience both handling of crew and judg 
ment of grain. State qualifications and 
particulars in first letter. Address 211, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FLOUR MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE— 
One 2,000 hundredweight flour mill unit 
complete with elevators. Allis Chalmers 
rolis (with texrope drive), Nordyke sift- 
ers, cleaning machinery, automatic pack- 
aging machinery—all in excellent condi 
tion, Address 221, The Northwesterin Mill 
er, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





FOR SALE 


Great Western Flour Mixer, No. 3612 8C 
2,000-Ib. capacity, price $500. If desire: 
ean furnish at additional price a 15 H.P 
totally enclosed motor 220/440-volt, 3- 
phase 60-cycle Also Great Western 
Flour Mixer, No. 309, 1,000-Ib. capacity, 
dimensions 32"x114", price $300. The Wil 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan 








FOR SALE 


Entoleter, 100-sack capacity (flour), Se- 
rial No. 971, Catalog No. 110179; 220/440- 
volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, type K motor: 
machine never in use; still in original 
crate; price $800, manufacturer's price 
now $1,035. Write or phone The William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
v 





ldintensiatinteemene! 
WANTED TU BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 
tabMehed wat =i mew 

















ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION 
REVISES LAW COMPILATION 


MINNEAPOLIS —A revised edi- 
tion of “‘What Must I Do?” has been 
published by the Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn. The mimeographed, 
24-page booklet is a compilation of 
warehousing laws and regulations re- 
lating to the operation of country 
elevators in Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 


Lloyd Case, secretary, points out 
that in republishing the file, original- 
ly issued in 1941, the association is 
providing an up-to-date reference 
covering most of the questions which 
are raised by members. Information 
was checked with state authorities 
prior to revision. 
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Satisfied customers among the flour mills we serve know that all multi- 
wall bags are not alike. The combined efforts of progressive management, 
conscientious and thoroughly trained personnel, and expert sales 
engineers who thoroughly understand the problems of shipping hun- 
dreds of products—are the primary reasons for the superiority of 
Hammond Multi-Wall Bags. Write for booklet-—"To Serve You Better 
with Hammond Mualti-Wall Bags.” 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


General Offices: Wellsburg, W.Va. Plants in Welisburg, W.Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Representotives in the following cities: 
Chicago, ti. Minneapolis, Minn, New York, N.Y. Siuefield, Va. Philadelphia, Pa. Columbus, Ohie 
Charlotte, N.C, Ligonier, Pa. Hi Texes Kansas City,Mo, Baltimore, Md. 

















— REAL BAKING 
ECONOMY HERE 


PYRAMID flour, a special me- 
dium patent, is an economical flour 





... but not a cheap one. The low 
cost per loaf you can obtain with 
PYRAMID results from top qual- . 
ity and shows up in bread yields, 


absorption, smooth machining and a 

fewer cripples . . . and most of all PYRAM | D 
in a better loaf that pleases cus- g & 

tomers. dy, FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS UE 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT ~ 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE_MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST “MODERN 
: it 
SPOKANE - PORTLAND 


WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


— 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTI ez, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
, OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO, EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE Crty 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* fo 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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The Wheat and Flour 
Market in Haiti 


By Henry A. Baehr 


AITI is the most densely popu- 
H lated of the Latin American 

countries, and there is a very 
close balance between food produc- 
tion and food requirements. There are 
no adequate storage facilities for food 
grains such as corn and rice, and 
such commodities may be export and 
import iterms within the same year. 
Because of its proximity to adequate 
supplies of required foodstuffs, Haiti 
is able to operate on a rather low 
inventory of supplies. 

The per capita consumption of food 
grain and wheat flour has increased 
substantially over estimated prewar 
levels, but is still at comparatively 
low levels. This pattern of ‘consump- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article, which originally ap- 
peared as a Foreign Agricultural 
Circular issued by the Office of For- 
elgn Agricultural Relations, is another 
in the series of preliminary reports 
by Mr. Baehr on Latin American and 
Caribbean markets. Mr. Baehr, mar- 
keting specialist with the OFAR, 
conducted a survey in that area dur- 
ing 1950. 





tion emphasizes the greater depend- 
ence upon indigenous fruits and 
other foods. The increase in wheat 
consumption in the form of wheat 
products is of interest in comparison 
with the increases in rice and corn 
consumption, since the demand for 
rice and corn is met almost com- 
pletely by domestic production. 

Per capita consumption increased 
from an average of 12 lb. yearly in 
1934-38 to 19 in 1949-50. Corn con- 
sumption was up from 40 Ib. to 52 Ib. 
and rice from 3 Ib. to 13 Ib. 

Since more than 80% of the popu- 
lation is directly dependent upon 
agricultural production, imports of 
foodstuffs such as flour are closely 
related to the volume and value of 
exportable commodities such as sugar 
and coffee. The lack of reserve stocks 
of foodstuffs is accompanied by a 
very low cash reserve in the hands 
of the mass of population. As a con- 
sequence, imports of flour are in- 
versely associated with. availability 
of domestically produced food, and 
retail sales of corn and rice fall 
sharply when mangoes are ripe. 

The expansion of commercial agri- 
cultural production results in a com- 
petition for available land which is 
potentially unfavorable to increased 
food crop production. The relation- 
ship of commercial agriculture to 
world economic conditions, coupled 
with the high population density, 
serves to make this an uncertain 
market for the more expensive im- 
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ported food items. For the immediate 
future, good markets for the export- 
able commodities of Haiti can be 
expected to support an increasing 
demand for wheat flour. However, a 
decrease in volume of Haiti's exports 
would be closely followed by sharp 
reductions in imports of flour, since 
a substantial portion of native in- 
come is from wages in commercial 
agriculture. This problem is not 
unique to Haiti, although it may 
prove to be more critical because of 
the more dense population. 

In 1949-50 imports of flour were 
equivalent to 1.2 million bushels of 
wheat as compared to prewar im- 
ports of 0.5 million bushels. The in- 
crease in total imports was partly 
due to a greater per capita consump- 
tion, some of which can be related 
to a population shift to towns and 
cities. Consumption of flour could be 
further increased if flour prices were 
lower, or if consumer income were 
increased. 

Duties and taxes amount to about 
$3.70 sack of flour, and total duties, 
taxes and transportation costs to 
Port-au-Prince warehouses amount to 
approximately 63% of the c.i.f. cost. 
Duties on imports and exports are 
an important source of revenue for 
the government, and traders ex- 
pressed the opinion that shifting the 
source of revenue would reduce the 
cost of flour but would not neces- 
sarily result in greater purchasing 
power for wheat flour. Importers 
have a gross margin of 10@25¢ on a 
sack of flour. 

The bulk of the imported flour is 
milled in the U.S.; less than 20% 
of imports originate in Canada and 
are shipped in Canadian bottoms. In 
common with other tropical markets, 
most of the flour is made from high- 
protein spring wheat, and during 
1949-50 such flours accounted for at 
least 88% of total flour imports. Very 
little flour was shipped from Gulf 
ports. 

Flour importers expressed dissatis- 
faction with the method of allocation 
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of their respective shares of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement quota. 
It was reported that some importers 
had been able to obtain allocations 
which were in excess of what they 
subsequently imported during the 
year. Various time limitations were 
suggested for completing flour con- 
tracts. Flour importers stated that 
they did not plan to store flour more 
than three to 6 weeks, which would 
suggest an adequate supply. How- 
ever, bakers reported that flour had 
been in short supply even in Port- 
au-Prince. The shipment of flour in 
paper sacks was considered inadvis- 
able, both because of probable break- 
age and the importance of cloth sacks 
in meeting the cloth requirements 
of the poorer natives. Misprint flour 
sacks are displayed in interior mar- 
kets, with 50-lb. sacks selling for 
24¢, and larger sacks for correspond- 
ingly higher prices. 


Bread and Bakeries 
Lean formulas are the rule for 
the type of bread most widely sold, 
sugar being used in very small 
amounts since “otherwise you could 
taste it A small flat bun, baked in 


shallow pans is popular both in the 
cities and interior markets. This type 
is the only bread product made in 
some of the interior villages 

Live dry yeast is used in both 


sponge and straight dough processes. 
The percentage of yeast is lower 
than the manufacturers’ recommend- 
ations, some bakeries using less than 
146%. Low yeast and sugar levels 
result in very long proof time. Even 


the smallest bakeries have hand- 
powered dough brakes, and in oth- 
ers a motor-driven brake and dough 
mixer are the limit of mechanization. 

Sweet breads, rolls, cakes and coo- 


kies are popular where there is abil- 
ity to purchase. These products from 
the best bakeries are unqualifiedly 


good. Even in these bakeries, the 
lean formula breads are important 
items of production. 

Wheat Flour Exports to Haiti by U.S. and 


Canada, Average 1934-38 Annual 
1945-46 to 1949-50 (1,006 





Specialists in 


the milling of 


FINE 


BAKERY 


Hard Spring 
Wheat 
¢ Hard Winter 
Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 

¢ Cake Flours * Pastry Flours 
to fit every formula 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty and other quality flours 
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Western World’s Corn Varieties 
to Be Preserved in “‘Seed Banks’’ 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- corn is known in other countries) 
ment of Agriculture, in cooperation and for storage facilities will be pro- 
with the technical cooperation ad- vided by the technical cooperation ad- 
ministration of the Department of ministration as a part of the Point 
State and the National Research Four program. The Department of 
Council, has announced a program Agriculture will serve in an advisory 
for collecting, classifying, perpetuat- capacity and give technical guidance 
ing and distributing to plant breed- to the National Research Council, 
ers the many varieties of corn na- which will act as the operating agen- 
tive to the Western Hemisphere. cy in carrying out the project. Main- 

Funds for collecting and classify- tenatce and distribution of the col- 
ing the maize (the term by which lections, as well as perpetuation 
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through periodic replanting to re- 
place old seed, will be financed and 
handled through the facilities of the 
National Research Council. Plans are 
being made to establish and main- 
tain collection centers in several 
Western Hemisphere countries. 

The major objective of this pro- 
gram is improvement of corn in Latin 
America, but preservation of germ 
plasm is essential also to corn im- 
provement in the U.S. Plant breed- 
ers of this country rely on native 
corn varieties from Latin America 
to supply additional factors needed 
for their continuing work to develop 


IT PAYS 


TO INVESTIGATE MILLING 
EQUIPMENT GUARANTEED 
TO SAVE YOU MONEY 


HERE’S PROOF: 


We know the Forster Wheat Conditioner can 
save money for any mill. This saving will 
average as much as 10c per cwt. 


Forster conditioners are operating in many 
of the largest mills in the country. These 
millers are obtaining a cleaner and quicker 
separation of endosperm and bran. That 
means more patent, with no higher ash, and 
less power required. And there are other 
benefits, too, such as quicker 
changes from one wheat mix to 
another and cleaner wheat to help 
reduce fragment count. 


We have proved these savings 
many times. And we are willing to 
prove them to you. To give us an 
opportunity to do so, we are will- 
ing to install a Forster Conditioner 
in your plant on a rental system 
which requires no initial capital in- 
vestment on your part. You take 
no risk. 


If you are interested in producing 
better flour at lower cost, let us tell 
you all about this plan. It costs 
nothing to investigate. Write today. 





THERE IS A FORSTER 


WHEAT CONDITIONER 
NEAR YOU. Many leading 


millers in all sections have installed 
Forster Wheat Conditioners. 
Wherever you are, there is a For- 
ster machine in operation not far 
away. Your brother miller would 
be glad to have you see it. Write us 
and we will arrange an inspection. 





FORSTER Chenccat Company 


1441 SO. MCLEAN BLVD. WICHITA 12, KANSAS 
e We Condition All Cereal Grains * 
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an outstanding symbol... ee -» « Of outstanding service 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 





: The Northwestern Miller 
For more than 75 years... : Service Program: 


. . « The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its unrivalled 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 
program of services to advertisers. 


Developed and maintained to offer @ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


advertisers valuable tools in the 


@ The Library, for reference and 


operation of their businesses, this research 


traditional service program is being: 
cid aaedded, bee | @ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 


‘ ‘ i 
ing its value to advertisers and to advertisers 


the industries with which they are @ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


ssociated. 
: @ Special Services, to meet adver- 


tisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 








row mur roms | Ohe-Northwestern-Miller 


the Related Fields of 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 9, MINN. 


THe NorTHWwestern Muter «+ FEEbSTUFFS 


Tue American Baker * MILLING Propuction NEW YORK Mller KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO 3 TORONTO 
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superior varieties for American 
farmers 

It is estimated that 
2,000 types of maize will be 
in the program. Many of these na- 
tive types are known, but unavail- 
able to plant breeders at the present 
time. These native types are needed 
also for plant breeding to develop 
superior varieties suited to climatic 
and soil conditions for the impor- 
tant growing areas of the Western 
Hemisphere, particularly in Latin 
America Point Four techni- 
cians are cooperating ih efforts to 
increase production. 

At the present time, Point Four 
technicians in their corn-improve- 
ment work in foreign countries rely 
mainly upon importations of im- 
proved corn, principally the hybrids 
and other high-yielding varieties from 
the U.S., the Department of Agri- 
culture out. Many of these 
varieties, however, are developed for 
specific soil and climatic conditions 
and are not adapted to other coun- 
tries 

In addition, 
that increasing 
American farmers of the new 
proved varieties will lead to the 
abandonment of native and 
eventually may cause many valuable 
types of maize to be lost to the world. 

If nothing were done to preserve 
the Latin American varieties of corn 
and if a large number of them be- 


more than 
involved 


where 


corn 


points 


fear 
Latin 
im- 


plant breeders 
adoption by 


seed 


came extinct, it would result in loss 
of germ plasm necessary for con- 
tinued development of hybrid vari- 


eties adapted to particular areas, ac- 
cording to the department 


Use of refrigerated storage will 
reduce the cost and the work of 
perpetuating the varieties collected, 


the department says. Holding mate- 
rial under controlled temperature and 
humidity prolongs the time that can 
elapse between plantings. 


BREA THE STAFF OF LiFe 


More Fertilization 
Can Double Yields in 
West, USDA Reports 


WASHINGTON—Western farmers 
are getting less than half of the po- 
tential yields on present plantings of 
wheat, hay and corn, say crop and 
soil scientists of the agricultural ex- 


periment stations and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Increased fertilization with phos- 
phoric oxide and nitrogen would 
boost hay yields nearly 6 million 
tons—equivalent to 3 million acres 
under present practices; wheat yields 


48 million bushels or 
and corn yields 
total of nearly 
bushels, it is claimed. 

These estimates are given in Re- 
port No. 4 released by the fertilizer 
work group of the national soil and 
fertilizer research committee, which 
is composed of state and federal 
workers 

The 


2,600,000 acres; 
10 bu. an acre or a 
10 million additional 


report surveys the influence 





oe 


“Golden Loaf” 


The Flour with Fa Doub tand 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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the yields of 19 crops planted on 
nearly 42 million acres in 11 west- 
ern states. Estimates are also given 
on the effects.of potash and lime 
on pasture and cover crops and of 
potash on fruit and nut crops. Tables 
for certain crops in Alaska, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico are included. 

One immediate value of the survey, 
says Dr. R. Q. Parks, USDA soil 
scientist and chairman of the work 
group, is to indicate the best use of 
phosphate fertilizers now in limited 
supply because of the sulfur short- 
age. The scientists believe that mod- 
erate reductions can be made in su- 
perphosphate on some crops and on 
some soils that have received heavy 
applications in the past. In the West 
highest average phosphate is on fruits 
and nuts (44 Ib. an acre); sugar 
beets (42), flaxseed (40), and po- 
tatoes. (34). The survey indicates 
large areas where additional phos- 
phate would increase feed and for- 
age yields. 

Heaviest average applications of 
nitrogen are now made on fritits, 


nuts and vegetables (56 Ib. an acre); 
sugar beets and flax- 
and phosphoric acid on 


cotton (50); 
of nitrogen 


seed (43); potatoes (37); hops (33); 
rice (31) and seed and specialty 
crops (27). The average application 
on 14% million acres of wheat is 
only one pound of nitrogen and less 
than a pound of phosphoric oxide. 
Present plantings of corn—on more 
than a million acres—currently re- 
ceive an average of 3 Ib. nitrogen and 
4 lb. phosphoric oxide. Pasture and 
cover crops on 34% million acres aver- 
age 5 lb. nitrogen, and 8 Ib. phos- 
phoric oxide per acre. The scientists 
estimate that an eight-fold increase 





DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


MISSOURI 











KANSAS CITY - - 
“For SUPER Results 


F25)¥ USE QUAKER 
’'; Ri BAKERS FLOUR’ 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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in nitrogen would boost pasture yields 
by 21% 

Similar reports have been issued 
for the South, the Midwest and the 
Northeast, and one for the U.S. as a 
whole is being compiled from the 
regional surveys. The reports are 
available to workers in state and 
federal agencies concerned with fer- 
tilizer problems and to members of 
the fertilizer industry. 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 









































































CAPACITY 
10,400 CwrTs. g 


STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. : 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


Kat SAS//;,,. 


WICHITA : KANSAS 


@ 
MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 


COMPANY 











Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 
. 


Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL 


PRINCIPAL MARKETS 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 








THE NEW CENTURY Co. 
3939 Sie. Union Ave. Chicago 9, t11. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 





— of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








“Pa,” said little Jimmy, looking 
up from his homework, “is water 
works one word or do you spell it 
with a hydrant?” 

¢?¢?¢ 


In the composing room: “Could I 
have tomorrow off, sir? My wife wants 
me to help with housecleaning.” 

Foreman: “No! We're too busy!” 

Employee: ‘‘Thank you, sir, I knew 
I could rely on you.” 

e¢¢ 

“Pop, I need an encyclopedia for 
school.” 

“Encyclopedia, hell; 
to school like I did.” 

e¢¢ ¢ 


what's that crawling on the 


you can walk 


“Say, 
wall?” 

“Ladybug.” 

“Gad! What eyesight!” 

¢?¢ 

Vaiter: “Mr. Brown left his um- 
breila again. I think he’d leave his 
head if it were loose.” 

Manager: “You're right. I heard 
him say yesterday he was going to 
Arizona for his lungs.” 

e¢?¢ ¢ 

“I’m contemplating marriage. 
much money will I need?” 

“More.” 


How 


¢$¢¢ 

Joe: “I hear the police have orders 
to stop petting in the public parks.” 

Jim: “Good heavens! How long 
have the police been petting in the 
public parks?” 

ee? 

Moe and Joe were fishing in Flori- 
da waters. Suddenly Joe felt a jerk 
on his line. “Moe,” he said quietly, “I 
got me a haddock!” 

“Vell,” said Moe, “vy 
take an aspirin?” 

ee? ¢ 

When the little woman tells you 
shell be ready in a jiffy and then 
keeps you waiting another half hour, 
you might confront her with this bit 
of intelligence: “while most people 
think a jiffy is a moment, an instant, 
actually it has a precise meaning. 
Currently science pegs it at 0.00900- 
0000357 of a second.” Looks like the 
misses will have to use ano her word 

or hurry up. 


¢¢¢ 
No wonder the little duckling 
Wears on his face a frown, 
For he has just discovered 
His first pair of pants were down. 
¢?¢¢ 
Maybe the woman who knowingly 
merricd a burglar merely wanted a 
husbend who was trained to pick up 
things and be quiet around the house. 
¢?¢? 


“Have you any 


don’t you 


New Boss: 

of ‘tones? 

New Salesman: “Sure, read this.” 

New Boss: “To whom it may con- 

cern: Bill Smith worked for us one 
week, and we were satisfied.” 


letters 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. a8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_LOUR pomesnc 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 














The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy. NEW YORKS5.N. Y. 
New England Office’ 211 Bryant Se., Maiden, Mass. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 482 Des Moines Bldg., Des 
Moines. 

1952 

Jan. 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 22-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrzacnu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


,Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield 
HERTS. ENGLAND 


Cable Address: “Alkers,”’ London 














JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Code 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








W. H. Ratherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. L. F. Business Much Preferred 











Cable Address: ““WHeraTteak,"’ Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
55 Wallace S8t., GLASGOW, C.5 
Sonstitution St., LEITH 
Buildings, DUNDEE 
t Quay, ABERDEEN 
hilip,”” Dundee 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 








| 
li. B. M. RADEMAKER 
j;ENERAL AGENCY 
Sviicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
OUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
J \ ststraat 141 
Cable ddeeens “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cu Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger'’s Lilitz (1908 & 1929) 











M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Tl. 

Jan. 26-830—Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America; La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; information: exec. sec. 
Norman H. Karel, 309 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6. 

dan. 26-30 — National Retailer - 
Owned Grocers; La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 


Feb. 12—Barley Improvement Con- 
ference; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sponsored by the Midwest Bar- 
ley Improvement Assn. and Malt Re- 
search Institute; dir., John H. Parker, 
828 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

March 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 


April 15-16—lIowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 


April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bidg., New Orleans 12. 


April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 


April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Blidg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 1-3—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 
26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta 3. 


May 12-13—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave., S.E., 
Minneapolis. 

May 12-14—Heart of America Bak- 
ers Convention (the state associa- 
tions of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska). Muehlbach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Sec., Larry 
Felton, 618 W. 26th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

May 12-14—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; sec., Herman Steen; 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Milinois. 

May 19-22—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 
exec. sec., Donald S, Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6. 


June 1-3—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; French Lick, 
Ind.; exec. sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

dune 8-9—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
T. W. Kunde, Western Bakers Supply 
Co., 1727 Wazee St., Denver 17, 
Colo. 

June 14-16—Bakers tion of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8S. C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, 3, N. C. 


June 15-19—New York State As- 
sociation of Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Statler, New York. 
Sec., Thomas R. McCarthy, 85 Mea- 
dowbrook Road, Rochester, N.Y. 

June 17—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament, Elmhurst Country 
Club, Elmhurst, Ill; sec., Louise K. 
Buell, 112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
1, Mi. 

June 22-25—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn. and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
The Cavalier, 


Place, Baltimore 1. 

June 26-28 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Canada; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ml. 

Aug. 19—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament; Elmhurst Country 
Club; Elmhurst, TL; sec., Louise K. 
Buell, 112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
1, ML. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIF® 


No Drop Seen in 
Cattle Numbers on 
Feed, BAE Reports 


WASHINGTON — Developments in 
the cattle feeding situation to the end 
of September indicate that the num- 
ber of cattle to be fed this season 
may be as large or larger than last 
year, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has reported. 

In the West, California will prob- 
ably feed a record number, while in 
the Pacific Northwest the same or 
slightly fewer may be fed. Colorado, 
the most important feeding state in 
the Mountain Region, will probably 
feed slightly less cattle than the rec- 
ord number of last season. The rest 
of the Mountain Region will likely 
feed about the same number or slight- 
ly more. Texas is expected to show a 
sizable decrease in cattle feeding be- 
cause of the shortage of feed grains 
and hay resulting from continued dry 
weather. 

The number of cattle on feed Oct. 1 
in the three important feeding states 
of Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska was 
1,102,000 head, or 2% more than the 
1,080,000 head on Feed Oct. 1 last 
year. Iowa and Nebraska showed in- 
creases over last year, while Illinois 
had a rather sharp decrease. 

The number of cattle placed on 
feed in the three states during the 
past three months is estimated at 522,- 
000 head, 3% less than the number 
placed in the July-September period 
last year. Shipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle and calves into the 
three states were 16% above a year 
ago. They were up 17% in Iowa, 24% 
in Nebraska and 9% in Illinois. 





N. V Par crore Handel-en 


app) 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR - OFFALS - STARCH 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1865 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 


Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 


“Witburg” Amsterdam 











Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Fiorme!l,” Oslo 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


6th EBd., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, GILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitation Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 











N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 
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MILLING 


ENGINEERS, 


° 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
’ * 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged—ready to use 





INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co.. 
Acme-Bvans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co 
Allen, James, & Co, (Belfast), Ltd 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Amber Milling Division 
Amenct Milling Co. . 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Flours, Inc. 
Ames Harris Neville Co 
Appraisal Service Co., 
Arkell & Smiths 

Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Cereal Mills 

Globe Milling Co. 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc.. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd... 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co... 
Green’s Milling Co. 

Grippeling & Verkley 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co..... 
Beardstown Mills 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co..... 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Blair Milling Co, 
Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., 
Bolle & Schilthuis 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co.... 
Bowsher, N. P., Co.. 
Brey & Sharpless ... 
Broenniman Co., Inc. es 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 

&Ft 


Harris, Upham & Co 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., I 
Hart-Carter Co. 

Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 

Holiand Engraving Co. 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 

Hotel Sherman 

Howie, J. K., Co. 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 





| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [> 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 











VOIGT MILLING CO. 
‘elephone 8599 


Grand Rapids, Mich. T. 








GARLAND MILLS 


INC, 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisuer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 34-4412 & 34-4413 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 

.. Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purpeses 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


D ing Union T tnt 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer 


and 
St. Joseph, Mo. 














The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div.... 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. .Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Burrows Equipment Co. 
Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Flour Co. 
Cameron, John F., & Co 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.. 
Cargill, Incorporated Jennison, W. J., 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr. Jewell, L. 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd Johansen, Anth., & Co 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co. Johnson-Herbert & Co. 

Chase Bag Co. Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc..... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co... Justesen, Brodr. 

Checkerboard Elevator Co. 

Chelsea Milling Co. . 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son Kansas Milling Co 

Church & Dwight Co., Kelly-Erickson Co. ... 

City Natl. Bank & Trust Co. Kelly, William, Milling Co. 

Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd.. oe Kenser, Charles H. 

Cohen, Felix ...... Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 

Coleman, David, Inc. ‘ Kimpton, W. S., & Sons..........++.+- 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co... King Midas Flour Mills 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp. King Milling Co. 

Commissiehandel “‘Cereales” . Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co. Knighton, Samuel, 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co Koerner, John B., & Co 

Continental Grain Co. 
Corralloy Tool Co. 
Coulter & Coulter, Inc... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 

Crete Mills 

Crookston Milling Co 


Crown Bag Co 


Kansas Flour Mills Company. 
Kansas Grain Company 


LaGrange Mills . 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Lathrop Grain Co. 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Loken & Co 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
Day Company 

De Boer, W., & Co.. 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Deutsch & Sickert Co 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co. 
Doty Technical Laboratories . Mardorf, Peach & Co., 

Dow Chemical Co. Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

Duluth Universal Milling Co ‘ N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam 

Duncan Fox & Co., Inc Mennel Milling Co. 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Mente & Co., Inc. 

Merck & Co., Inc. . 

Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., In 

Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Milling Products, Ltd 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 

Mitchell, BE. P. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Montana Flour Mills Co 

Montgomery Co., The 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co..... 
Morris, Cliff H., 

Morrison Milling Co. 

Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd.. 

Morten Milling Co. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd.. 
Macdonald Engineering Co. .. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 
Madsen, Otto 

Mapie Leaf Milling Co., 


Eagle Roller Mill Co..... 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co... 
Entoleter Division 

Essmueller Co. 

Evans Milling Co 


Farmers Union Gra 
Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, C. E., & Co 

Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Pisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America 
Flynn, John M., Co 

Fode, Troels 

Forster Chemical Co. 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Fort Morgan Mills 

Franco, Francis M. 


Nationa: Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. 

National Cotton Council 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 

Neff & Fry Co 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. 

Noblesville Milling Co. 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. 

Norton. Willie, Co. 

Nor-Vell, Inc. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Millis, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Service, Inc. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., 
Osteck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd... 
. F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc. 


Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Millis, Inc. 
Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Price, Paul A., Co 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 

Rapid Read Rule Co : 

Red Wing Milling Co..... 
Reilly, John F. 

Rhoads, J. E., & Sons 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ..... 
Russel! Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co. 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Sands, Taylor & Woods Co. 
Schneider, W. H., Company... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc... 
Siebel Institute of Technology... . 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 

Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 

Strisik, 8S. R., Co. 

Sullivan, E. D., & Co 

Superior Separator Co. 

Sutton, Steele & Steele, 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 

Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc.. 
Tidewater Grain Co. ... 

Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 

Twin City Machine Co 


Uhimann Grain Co. 

Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
Universal Brush Mfg. Co 

Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valley Grain Co. 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders. . 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
nary my: 20 N. V. 
ferhoeff & Zoon's Handelmaatschappy 
Mm We 

Victor Chemical w orks 

Vis. Pp. C., & 

Voigt Milling on 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland. 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watzon-Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Star Mill Co. 

Western Waterproofing Co. 
White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Wiedenmann, W. C., & Sons, Inc. 
Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen B., & Sons 
Williams, H. R., Mill Supply Oo.. 
Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ... 











Just as the skilled hands of experienced Towermen 
guide and keep railroad operations smooth and 
trouble-free, so will the highly trained N-A Service- 
men help keep your day-to-day flour treatment pro- 
gram running smoothly. In addition, they are always 
available to spot and quickly correct potential 
sources of trouble. 

The N-A Flour Service Division, with more than a 
quarter-century of experience plus time-tested Dyox 


CLEAR THE WAY IN 
FLOUR PROCESSING, 
TOO! 


for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for enrichment is ready to work with you or your 
consultants. 


Call on your nearest N-A Representative today! He'll 
be glad to show you how N-A's Flour Service Division 
with its laboratories and staff can be your “Tower- 
man” for smooth-running, trouble-free flour process- 
ing. There’s no obligation. 


“Novodelox” and "'N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & binpemenncg SSORer ANN, INC., do em 








BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


for a whiter. brighter flour 


N Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 





Se eUBLIC SERVICE BULEETIN BOARD. 


One Million Killed! 


This shocking headline has never appeared in newspapers 
—but it will—all too soon! Sometime this December, accord- 


ing to National Safety Council statistics, America’s millionth 
traffic fatality is due to occur. 


All summer long we’ve crept closer and closer —a hit-run 
victim here, a boy on a bicycle there, a hapless half-dozen 
from a three-car collision. Now, with the coming of winter, 


poor visibility and slippery streets will push the pace faster, 
the total higher and higher. 


We can’t prevent that millionth accident—but we can delay 
it. And you can help... 


WINTERIZE YOUR CAR. Have it checked right now to meet 


complete winter-driving safety standards. And, most important 


of all... 


WINTERIZE THE DRIVER ... that’s you and your family. 
Slow down now to speeds safe for wet streets, slushy snow or 
slick glare ice. Remember how long it takes everyone to stop. 


START NOW TO SLOW DOWN WINTER ACCIDENTS— 
THAT MILLIONTH VICTIM MAY BE YOU! 





